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SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH 
IN EUROPE* 


If we can say that in the United States there is great diver- 
sity, what would we have to say about Europe! First of all, the 
United States is at least united as one country. In Europe we 
have many countries differing in historic, cultural, linguistic, 
economic and religious background. This is one reason why the 
topic to be considered is difficult to handle. Secondly, partly 
due to this varied background, the social problems in Europe are 
also very numerous — problems of internal and external equilib- 
rium. 

However, in spite of this diversity of background, it is true 
that we can find some common and fundamental sociological 
lines all through European history. In this paper, we wish to 
indicate only those main sociological facts which were met by 
the Church and give some particular examples to illustrate them. 
We shall also stress certain points which have not yet received 
much attention and on which little light has been shed. 


I. Demographic Transformation 
The first factor to be considered is the tremendous increase 
of population. From 1650 to 1950, the population of Europe 
(including Russia) is estimated to have increased from 257 mil- 
lion to 1,272 million. It. can certainly be called a true demo- 
graphic revolution. 


II. Economic Changes of the 17th Century 


With the discovery of gold in America, gold became a medium 
of exchange in 17th century Europe. This led to a shortening 
of the duration of work contracts. Life-time contracts became 
less frequent and the law of concurrence created a new social 
class free from the attachments and duties of former genera- 
tions. During the 17th and 18th centuries, the real sense of 
social responsibilities disappeared. These historical facts pre- 
pared the way for the great industrial capitalism of the 19th and 
20th centuries. 


* Paper delivered at the 1953 American Catholic Sociological Society 
Convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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III. Political Institutions 


Power always seeks recognition in political institutions. In 
Europe power passed successively from Feudalism to absolute 
Monarchism; then to the “bourgeoisie” and finally to the people. 
The violent form of the French Revolution of 1789 and of the 
social struggles of the 19th century can be explained by the 
persistence of attachment to the forms of a past age. Some coun- 
tries, such as England and the Scandinavian countries, passed 
through these revolutions less violently. 


One example of the impact of political institutions upon the 
Church can be seen in the fluctuations of the recruiting of clergy 
in France. During the French Revolution, the recruiting was 
almost completely at a standstill. The Concordat of 1801 between 
Pius VII and Napoleon reestablished a normal situation and we 
find the recruiting increasing in an extraordinary way for about 
30 years.! The “Restoration” of the Bourbons in 1815 allowed 
the clergy to be particularly active. In 1815, 15,000 positions in 
the parishes were vacant; 5,000 parishes were without priests. 
Yet a great improvement had taken place, for between 1800 
and 1815 six thousand priests had been ordained. In 1819 the 
French Bishops wrote to Pius VII: “Many parishes are being 
served by the aged who are close to the grave. They fulfill their 
duties with supreme effort fearing lest their deaths create new 
gaps.” ? 

In 1816 Chateaubriand declared at the French Parliament 
that only about twelve years were needed to see the passing away 
of the majority of the 34,000 old priests. In 1820 the reports of 
the Prefects show that sometimes one old priest had to serve 
several parishes at distances of twelve, fourteen or sixteen miles 
from each other. Some dioceses were in very bad condition. 
Besancon in 1822 had 300 parishes without priests. It was a 
time of great irreligion and of great misery, especially for the 
rural clergy. In 1818 Father Vianney was appointed pastor 
of Ars. 

The July Monarchy was established in 1830 after a strong 
anticlerical revolution which purposely reduced the number of 
pupils in the minor seminaries. In 1828 there were 47,000 pupils 
in the minor seminaries; by 1837 there were only 16,669. This 


" 1 Chanoine Boulard, Essor ou Declin de Eglise (Ed. du CERF, Paris, 
51.) 
2 Letter of the French Bishops to Pius VII, May 30, 1819. 
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was the beginning of the great struggle for Catholic schools.’ 

The Revolution of 1848 was fundamentally a social one. Dur- 
ing the three preceding decades a large working class had been 
created by the industrial development. Already the working 
class was conscious of its situation. Actually, despite the anti- 
religious politics of the July Monarchy, there were no open con- 
flicts between the regime and the Church. On the contrary, the 
close union between the “throne” and the Church brought about 
an anticlerical feeling in 1830. 

In Paris the priests blessed the trees of freedom and the 
Socialist Proudhon wrote: “The Pope is presently more the mas- 
ter in Paris than in Rome.” Many priests and bishops were 
elected to the Assembly. 

A period of greater stability during the First Republic en- 
couraged a real turning of the bourgeois toward the Church. 
Talleyrand, himself a former bishop, said: “There is nothing less 
aristocratic than incredulity,” and Monsignor Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, exclaimed: “What a glory, what a crown, all 
these bourgeoisie on their knees, grateful, humble, religious for 
the first time in 50 years.” At the same time, there could be 
noticed a progressive triumph of the conservative forces, which 
continued until the Second Empire and Napoleon III. All the 
political forces were used against a rapidly rising socialism, and 
many Catholics could see nothing but the struggle against social- 
ism. This brought about such a blindness that the Emperor was 
hailed as a new Constantine, a new Charlemagne. 

In the beginning the regime favored the Church which was 
looked upon as an ally against socialism. Whereas in 1850 there 
were only 554,796 children in the Catholic schools, in 1864 there 
were 1,209,096. But at the same time Father Darboy was able 
to write as early as 1849: “This time the clergy will have to keep 
their heads very carefully; their doctrine on property, their in- 
fluence on public morality have already created a close bond be- 
tweeen themselves and the reaction.” It was, of course, its oppo- 
sition to socialism that rallied the clergy to the support of the 
new regime. However, it was not long before Napoleon revealed 
his true position. He took a stand against the Pope in the Italian 
revolution after having supported him in 1850. He dissolved 


3 For details see: J. Brugerette, Le prétre francais et la société con- 
temporaine, 3 vols. (Lethielleuse, Paris, 1933, 1935, 1938). 

4 Lecanuet, Histoire de l’Eglise de France sous la Troisieme Republique, 
Tome I. 
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the General Council of the Conferences of Saint Vincent de Paul 
founded by Ozanam, and gave permission to the anti-religious 
press to expand itself. 


In 1870 the Germans declared war on France. Germany 
took the country and in Paris a bloody revolution developed un- 
der the name of the Commune, which grew rapidly into a strong 
opposition to the Church. Many priests and the Archbishop of 
Paris were killed, and thirty churches were transformed into 
“clubs.” When the days of the “Commune” were over, the party 
in favor of “order” executed between 17,000 and 35,000 people, 
and the majority of the Catholics were in favor of this reaction 
because of its opposition to revolutionary ideas. 

In 1900 the “Lois Combes” were passed, inaugurating a 
separation of Church and State. It was, of course, not a favor- 
able separation such as exists in the United States, but a hostile 
one. All the religious orders were banished from the country; 
the diocesan clergy were denied any support; parishes and semi- 
naries received no assistance; many churches were closed. This 
immediately had a very bad effect on the recruitment of the 
clergy. The situation, especially in the rural districts, was 
miserable. 

The First World War aggravated the crisis for the clergy. 
It prevented many boys from going into the seminary, and 
brought about the death of many priests in service. After the 
war, recruitment slowly increased, but it never reached the same 
extent which it had reached before the Separation Laws. The 
Second World War provoked another crisis in the recruitment 
of the clergy for the same reasons as before. Now, after a tem- 
porary revival after the war, the Church is faced with another 
period of crisis. 

The birth of the Socialist Party and, after it, that of the 
Communist Party brought to France a new element of anti- 
religious influence following in the wake of Freemasonry and 
the Liberal Party. At the present time, most of the working 
classes are politically Communist and this situation has not 
changed at all since the end of the war. 

With reference to Italy, I cannot enter into many details. 
However, from the beginning of the 19th century, difficulties 
had broken out between the people and the Pope, who was also 
a temporal ruler. As in every other European country, the many 
small Italian States had learned of the vogue of liberalism. The 
papal states were not spared. About 1850 some of these were 
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taken away and, a few years later, when Garibaldi achieved the 
unification of Italy, the Pope was stripped of his temporal power 
and made a prisoner of the Vatican. For about forty years after 
that, Catholics were not allowed to take part in Italian political 
life. It meant that politics was left in the hands of anticlericals 
or of those Catholics who refused to obey the Pope. Only in 
1926, through the Lateran Treaty, did Pius XI and Mussolini 
clarify the situation. 

The political unification of Germany also brought a great 
deal of political unrest. The Center Party, which was the Party 
of the Catholics, often took a right wing position on social issues. 


In Belgium, after independence, several liberal governments 
pursued strong anticlerical policies. The school question arose 
about 1870 and, during this time of serious social change and 
extensive urbanization, the major efforts of Catholics were cen- 
tered on the building of schools. The building of parishes, how- 
ever, was neglected. In Brussels, for instance, at that time the 
population increased by 200,000 in the space of twenty-two 
years, but not a single new parish was built to accommodate 
them. 

For all the European countries, the two world wars were 
very destructive. However, the material destruction was rela- 
tively small when compared to the moral disintegration. Finally, 
we have witnessed the expansion of Communism in twelve Euro- 
pean countries bringing with it all the difficulties and per- 
secutions so much in evidence. 

This short outline is offered in an attempt to show how po- 
litical events could have influenced the position of the Church in 
Europe. Too often, Catholics, both lay and clerical alike, have 
involved the Church with political factions and parties. On the 
other hand, anticlericalism was really the moving force behind 
many of the movements of the 19th and 20th centuries. It is 
really a wonder to see how, at the same time, the European 
Church could manifest such vitality on other levels, such as in 
the expansion of the foreign missions, the liturgical movement, 
etc. 


The political trend is, of course, always related to the ideo- 
logical movements and the structural changes in society. It is 
only for purposes of discussion that we can make any distinc- 
tion between them at all. 
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‘IV. Ideological Context 


‘With the development of the natural sciences the human mind 
adopted new perspectives. Consider the concept of the heavens 
before and after the Copernican revolution. During the 17th 
and 18th centuries the conflict between faith and science was 
born, and in its full growth a generation of irreligious scientists 
was produced. The divorce between science and religion was 
accentuated through the misunderstanding of the theologians. 


The dreams of Voltaire, Diderot and the Encyclopedists were 
actualized. 


The separation between faith and science began among the 
intellectuals and for a long time they alone understood its mean- 
ing. Later the same teaching infected the masses of people 


through the social structures of the 19th century and the develop- 
ment of education. 


The ideas of Jean Jacques Rousseau influenced the main social 
and political movements of Liberalism and Socialism. With the 
traditional philosophy cast aside a new one had to be found; 
positivism, a normative philosophy derived from empirical ob- 
servations, was elaborated. An example of it is found in the 
Kulturkampf of Germany. 


It was especially from France that the rationalistic and anti- 


religious philosophy was borrowed. Of this historical growth 
Rouquette has observed: 


Of this a-religious rationalism the causes are many; 
there is the pagan humanism whose origins may be traced 
back to the thirteenth century; the Reformation which 
shakes the foundation of the collective mentality and the 
habit of faith; the wars of religion which wearied and dis- 
gusted spirits; the progress of subjectivism of which Carte- 
sian philosophy represents a decisive state; the birth of 
modern science coinciding with the unlucky condemnation 
of Galileo. . .. All these currents flow indistinctly, se- 
cretly at first, in the heart of the mystical and missionary 
century; they burst forth into daylight at the end of the 
seventeenth century and invade the whole eighteenth. They 
triumph with Voltaire, with the philosophes of the Ency- 
clopedists they reach out over the whole of intellectual 
Europe. They will lead to the revolution of 1789 which be- 
gins a new age in West. Until the twentieth century Ca- 
tholicism is unable to oppose them with any great positive 


oo that might have been capable of counterbalancing 
em.° 


5 Robert Rouquette, S.J., “The Evolution of the French Church,” The 


Catholic Mind, LI (August 1953), p. 469. Reprinted from Thought, New 
York (Spring, 1953). 
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The 19th century witnessed the flowering of socialism and the 
acceptance of its ideology by intellectuals and common people. 
It was in this ideological and political context that the Church 
had to meet the challenge of the tremendous structural changes 
of society during the last one hundred and fifty years. 


V. The Industrial Revolution and Its Social Consequences 


The beginnings of technological progress in the 18th century 
advanced to gigantic proportions in the 19th century. Large in- 
dustrial centers provided an almost endless market for the work- 
ers, who migrated from rural areas of different nations; an 
economic depression created by the marketing of American corn 
was largely responsible for the flow to the industrial centers. 

Laissez-faire capitalism, with production at the least pos- 
sible cost as its only rule, helped to develop a new class in society 
— “the proletariat.” Working hours ranged from ten to four- 
teen a day, with no holidays for rest. Child labor was taken for 
granted, with apprentices beginning as early as ten years of 
age. The blindness to the immorality of such a system was ex- 
treme; in 1860 Charles Woeste, the leader of the Catholic party 
in Belgium, opposed any resolution which would eliminate chil- 
dren under ten years of age from the working force in the coal 
mines. The pretext was that the loss of child labor would pro- 
voke an economic depression. 

At the same time the workers settled in poverty-stricken 
dwellings, where physical and moral evils surrounded them. Un- 
der the guise of protecting individual freedom, associations of 
workers were not allowed. All workers’ associations were illegal 
until 1880, when in France the “Le Chapelier” law was sup- 
pressed. 

The industrialization of Western Europe brought in its wake 
dreadful social conditions for the working class. The ameliora- 
tion of these conditions often was accomplished only through 
bloodshed. Socialism was in the vanguard, seeking the improve- 
ment of working conditions and defending the workers against 
ruthless exploitation by industrialists. Among the intellectuals, 
who were aware of the social facts, there were many now-famous 
socialists and communists — Proudhon, Marx, Boukarine, Sorel, 
Engels, Lenin, VanderVelde, etc. 
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VI The Internal Structure of the Church 


As we saw previously, the Church had to meet the technical 
revolution and the great increase in population right after a 
grave crisis: the French Revolution. Recruiting of the clergy 
had practically been stopped for several years in many countries. 
In Brussels, for example, there were 400 priests when the revo- 
lutionary troops arrived and only 40 when the reorganization 
of the parishes took place. However, the situation of the clergy 
improved very rapidly especially after the Concordat between 
Pius VII and Napoleon. 


1) Task of adaptation to the urban growth. 


At the beginning of the 19th century few cities had more 
than 75,000 inhabitants. But soon industrial concentration at- 
tracted crowds to the factories, and thousands of people came 
from rural areas to the cities. England, Gern.any, Belgium, 
France rapidly became urbanized to a high degree. In the tra- 
ditionally Catholic countries each village had its parish and its 
priest. The first need after the French Revolution was to restore 
to these places the priests they had lost. In France and Belgium 
many parishes suppressed by the Concordat of 1801 were re- 
established during the time of an increasing clergy. Financial 
reasons accentuated this trend also. In reparation for the con- 
fiscation of the Church’s goods during the Revolution, the State 
paid pastors a salary. This led to a tendency to create new 
parishes in less difficult places, that is, in the villages where a 
church already existed. But the rural areas were decreasing in 
population, as compared with the urban. In France for example, 
of a total of about 38,000 municipalities in 1866, 16,700 munici- 
palities had less than 500 people. In 1906 it was 19,600; in 1936, 
22,900, and in 1946, 25,650, or 62 per cent. 

The number of parishes having a resident priest followed an 
opposite trend, at least at the beginning of the great trend of 
urbanization. We see in the rural areas the following figures: 
in 1814, 29,076 rated churches; in 1830 the number was 36,600; 
in 1848 it was 39,000, and in 1869 it was up to 42,000. 

Here are two particular examples. The arrondissement of 
Ambert (Puy de Dome) had 57 parishes in 1900 for 81,331 peo- 
ple and in 1948 had the same number of parishes for 46,933 
people. In the diocese of Nancy there are now 273 parishes of 
less than 200 people and 79 of less than 100. 
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These facts bring us to the following situation in France. 
There are now 21,100 priests in the rural areas for 18 million 
inhabitants and only 7,200 priests in the cities for 24 million 
people. If such problems as spatial distance are not exactly the 
same in the country as in the cities the disproportion is still 
too high. 

In Begium we find the same situation. Whereas some rural 
deaneries now have an average of 500 people per priest, in Brus- 
sels there are more than 3,000 people per parish priest and in 
some neighborhoods more than 5,000.° Italy, Germany and Spain 
are no exceptions. Present French-Canadian development shows 
a similar trend. Rural dioceses like Joliette or Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére do not have much more than 450 people per priest 
while Montreal or newly industrialized places, like Timmins or 
Edmonton have one priest for more than 1,000 people. In the 
cities the number of parishes and of priests did not increase in 
the same proportion as the population. Far from it. We see in 
Brussels, for example, that the average number of people per 
parish rises from about 6,000 to about 15,000 at the end of the 
19th century, though the present figure is around 12,000. In 
Rome recent efforts to build parishes brought the average num- 
ber to 12,000 per parish, also in 1953. In Paris in spite of the 
great work of Cardinal Verdier with the “chantiers du Car- 
dinal,” the average is still 30,000. 

If we look at American cities we get quite a different pic- 
ture. The immigrants arriving in American cities came to a 
foreign country, having a foreign culture, often a foreign lan- 
guage and, for the Catholics, a foreign religion. The only way 
of surviving, not only culturally and religiously, but also eco- 
nomically was to stay in groups, as close as possible, and to build 
some institutions inside the groups themselves. One of these 
institutions, and not the least one, was the national parish. 
These national parishes were erected generally at the request of 
the people themselves, which is often unfortunately proved by 
their location a few yards away from other Catholic churches. 
The national parishes for a long time were not only the place of 
worship, but they performed a large social function. The parish 
was the place where the people could speak and hear their own 
language. Their children were educated very often at the parish 


® Houtart, “Les Paroisses de Brusselles (1803-1951)” Bulletin de 
UInstitut de Recherches Economiques et Sociales (University of Louvain, 
Nov. 1953). 
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school. The parish was also the center of entertainment, cul- 
tural activities, and even saving and mutual financial help. 
The study that Father Lacoste and myself made of the 
parishes of Chicago between 1843 until 1953 shows how the 
worker neighborhoods were well provided with parishes and 
priests. The majority of the 140 national parishes of Chicago, 
for example, are located in the industrial neighborhoods of the 
center and the south of the city. The average number of souls 
by parishes in Chicago was, during the whole period, less than 
half of the same average in Brussels. When we compare 
the workers’ sections of both cities, we get for Brussels averages 
from 10- to 35,000 Catholics by parish and in Chicago from 38- 
to 5,000 immigrants by national parish, and sometimes less, 
except for the Italians. The same thing is true for the priests. 
Of course, the American problem in the cities seems to be 
the profound change occurring in such a structure. The people 
are more and more Americanized. They speak English; they 
move out of the former neighborhoods when their economic 
status improves. They don’t find the same closeness among the 
congregation that they meet in their new-found territorial 
parishes. The old national parishes for many groups lose their 
national meaning, but legally do not change. It brings a very 
difficult situation. From another viewpoint, the impact of the 
parish on the life of the faithful is less important. Many other 
institutions took the place even of the national parishes in many 
fields, like the State, commercialized entertainment, the trade 
unions, the saving banks, etc. In a certain way it is only now 
that the full consequences of urban life are having their effect 
on the religious behavior of the Catholics in American cities. 
Urbanization began generally one or two generations later in 
the United States than in Europe. For example, Brussels had 
60,000 people in 1800 and Chicago 30,000 in 1850. Most prob- 
ably the religious deterioration in the Catholic group will be 
worse in a city like New York than in a city like Chicago, be- 
cause the latter is not so old, and the assimilation process is 
younger, too. We have to add, however, for each city the par- 
ticularities of its population. New York has surely special prob- 
lems with the great numbers of Italians and Puerto-Ricans. It 
seems that a survey made in New York indicates a rate of 
around 30 per cent of Sunday Mass attendance among the Catho- 
lics. (Computed on the total number of Catholics). Such a 
figure is not much better than many European cities. 
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A survey of a parish of Chicago, located in a stable mid- 
dle class neighborhood, having an almost totally Americanized 
population showed a difference of 28 per cent between the prac- 
tice of the adults at Christmas and/or a normal Sunday. 

In every country of the world urbanization is a problem for 
the spiritual life of man. In Europe, of course, special difficulties 
— political, ideological and social — made the problem more 
acute and it is far from being solved. 

2) Failure of the Church to adapt to the new structure of 
society. 

With the Industrial Revolution, a new dimension of human 
life arose for the masses of the people, a functional dimension, 
separated from the geographical area of their existence; i.e., a 
separation appeared between the place where they lived, and 
the other great functions of life such as their work, recreation, 
travel, etc. When the people lived in a village or in the neighbor- 
hood of a small town, their whole life took place within the same 
geographical limits. They had their home in the village or the 
neighborhood; they worked in the same place; their children 
went to the neighboring school; the parish Church was in the 
center where they lived their whole life, not only near the place 
where they came to sleep. Now, of course, in the big city it is 
quite different. A separation has taken place between two levels 
of the social life of the people: one is the geographical dimension 
corresponding to the section of the city where they lived; the 
other is a functional dimension corresponding to the function 
which they fulfill in the society.’ 

For the working people, that function is work. The new 
pattern of work, the industrial one, has brought about a real 
revolution in the structure of society itself. Of course, the per- 
sonal behavior of people is influenced very much by the kind 
of work they do, the way that work is organized, by the atmos- 
phere of the factory or the office, by the labor union. If the 
personal behavior of people is influenced by these factors which 
now play a great part in the lives of all of them, certainly their 
ideas, their conception of life, their religious orientation will be 
subject to that influence also. In other words, the institution 
of the parish, corresponding perfectly to the geographical level 
of human life, is no longer sufficient to lead the people to be 
Christian in the whole of their lives. Something has to be done 


7 Robert E. Park, Human Communities (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 
1952). 
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on the new level recently developed. What is true for the func- 
tion of work is equally true for recreation, schooling, for all the 
great social institutions and the great means of public opinion 
like the press, radio, moving pictures and TV. 

The great mistake of the European Church was to miss this 
new fact. It was very late in the century that Catholics took 
an organized interest in the structural changes that had affected 
society. In the face of the injustices of liberal capitalism, the 
first efforts made by Catholics were efforts of charity. They 
tried to help people in their misery, but overlooked the need to 
do something about the causes of that misery. At the same time 
a perpetual nostalgia for security, and a fear of socialism and 
communism led the majority of Catholics, and even the bishops, 
to support the parties of “order” and thus indirectly to support 
the laissez-faire capitalistic system. 

Just after the Revolution of 1848 Abbé Maret in France 
warned the Catholics not to allow themselves to be dominated 
by a fear of communism, nor to allow this fear to force them to 
oppose just and necessary reforms. “It would be once again 
to isolate ourselves from a national movement.” Father Rou- 
quette in his article in Thought writes: 

Nevertheless the majority of Bishops, when the revolution- 
ary torment and the Napoleanic paranoia have subsided; 
cling desperately to the past; they dream of a restoration 
of the pre-Revolutionary order, which they will look on 
more as the ideal age (as time recedes and it becomes easy 


to forget all its imperfections). They are distinctly reac- 
tionary on every question. 

Thus two enemy Frances are constituted: One demo- 
cratic, positivist and anti-religious; the other royalist, legit- 
imist, dreaming of a return, for aristrocracy and Church, 
to archaic privileges. 

It is precisely while these two Frances are hardening that 
the proletariat of workers is taking shape, as a consequence 
of modern industry and technological development. The 
Church, polarized by the past, is almost completely alien to 
this proletariat which will pursue its social demands, its 
thirst for justice, its reaction against oppression by econo- 
mic powers, entirely outside of the Church, in a climate 
completely a-religious.® 


Some great Catholics, laymen and priests, did take a cour- 
ageous and farsighted position. We all know the names of Oza- 
nam, Albert de Mun, Lacordaire, Montalembert for a part of 


8 Op. cit., p. 470. 
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his life, Bishop von Ketteler in Germany, Monsignor Potier and 
Goddefroid Kurt in Belgium, etc. These men and many others 
took some very definite positions on social problems, but too 
often they remained isolated in their activities. Their work, 
together with the studies of the Congress of Liége had consider- 
able influence on Leo XIII and, in 1891 Rerwm Novarum ap- 
peared, unfortunately more than 40 years after the Communist 
Manifesto. 

At the end of the century Catholic trade unions and mutual 
associations were formed. At first they had a difficult time, being 
considered by the workers as organizations of traitors. Now, 
however, thanks to the sacrifice of many Catholic workers, and 
to the help they received in the beginning from some Catholic 
intellectuals, they are quite representative organizations in some 
countries. After the First World War a form of specialized 
Catholic Action began among the young workers. It was in 
1925 that the Young Christian Workers, founded by Father 
Cardijn, was first consecrated in Brussels as a Catholic Action 
Movement. Pius XI could say that the great scandal of the 19th 
century was the loss of the workers to the Church. He could 
add a few years later that the YCW was the most perfect ex- 
ample of a Catholic Action movement. 

All over Europe the social conscience of Catholics began to 
awaken, but very slowly. In the political area after the Second 
World War, almost all the Christian or Catholic parties became 
“Christian social parties,” better known as “Christian Demo- 
cratic Parties.” There is danger, however, that the present 
economic and social situation presses these parties too far to 
the right and again may accentuate the separation between the 
Catholics and the workers. 

During the last ten years in France and Belgium, a growing 
consciousness of the gap existing between the working class and 
the Church prompted some bishops to allow a few priests to 
lead the life of workingmen in order to prove to the workers 
that the Church was really concerned with them. Unfortunately, 
this apostolic effort of the Church was given too much publicity 
by some irresponsible people. Thus, if any mistakes were made, 
they were immediately amplified by the press and exploited by 
people who were opposed to the priest-workers. The recent 
decisions of the Holy Father assure us that this apostolate will 
continue in modified form. 
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It is obvious that one of the reasons for the leakage among 
the workers was the fact that the Church did not understand 
what was happening and did not take means to make sure that 
Christ would be present in the new areas of social life, and 
especially in the life of the workers. 

These are, in brief, the most important social problems that 
the Church is facing in Europe. It was not possible to go into 
much detail. I would like to have said more about the extra- 
ordinary development, perhaps not spectacular but nevertheless 
very deep, of intellectual, spiritual and apostolic initiative among 
individuals because the vitality of the Church is not only quan- 
titive but also qualitative. It was not my task to compare the 
European problems with the American, but I have tried to 
present the basis for comparisons. A better understanding of 
both sides of this question will help us to avoid superficial judg- 
ments. However, there is need for much research that may help 
us to come to some sociological synthesis of the real problems 
which are facing the Church in our modern society. 


REv. FRANCIS H. HOUTART 
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INTERETHNIC AND INTERRELIGIOUS 
MARRIAGE PATTERNS IN PARISH X* 


The tendency to marry within one’s own group has been 
widely recognized by students of the family. Homagamy or 
endogamy measured in terms of race, religion, ethnic group, 
income, social status, etc., has been their interest for many 
years. Recently, however, there has been a growing interest in 
heterogamous marriages in the United States, especially regard- 
ing ethnic and religious mixture. This has been an accompani- 
ment of an increasing emphasis on the cultural and sociological 
approach to the study of the family. As early as 1939, Bossard 
voiced a need for such study in giving the following reasons 
why knowledge of intermarriage in the United States is im- 
portant: 

1. Intermarriage is an index of the assimilative process. 

2. Marriage being so peculiarly intimate a relationship, 
intermarriage is a severely realistic index of the social 
distance between distinctive groups of people living 
within a given area. 

3. Intermarriage is an index of cultural similarities and 
dissimilarities in marriage. 

4. The study of intermarriage aids us in building up an 
understanding of the structure and function of family 
life, as well as of the selective factors on which it rests 
customarily. 

5. In the study of personality problems, particularly those 
of children, much has been said in recent years of the 
cultural and sociological approach.’ 


More recently, research studies of Kennedy,’ Hollingshead,’ 


Paper delivered at the 1953 American Catholic Sociological Conven- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. The research was completed under the direction of 
Dr. John J. Kane of University of Notre Dame. Acknowledgement must also 
be made to Mr. Hughes of Notre Dame for suggestions regarding organiza- 
tion and format, and especially to the pastor and the assistants at Parish 
X for their cooperation and aid. 

1J. S. Bossard, “Nationality and Nativity as Factors in Marriage,” 
American Sociological Review, IV (1939), 792. 

2R. J. Reeves Kennedy, “Single or Triple Melting Pot? Intermarriage 
Trends in New Haven,” American Journal of Sociology, XLIX (1944), 
331-339. 

3A, B. Hollingshead, “Cultural Factors in the Selection of Marriage 
Mates,” American Sociological Review, XV (1950), 619-627. 
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Thomas,‘ Barron,’ Schnepp,’ Landis,’ Baber,’ and others, have 
indicated that the number of mixed marriages for ethnic and 
religious groups tends to be increasing. These indications, to- 
gether with the fact that many authorities on population prob- 
lems agree that intermarriage is the surest means of assimila- 
tion and the most infallible index of its occurrence, led to inter- 
est in the present study. This study deals primarily with inter- 
ethnic and interreligious marriages in an attempt to discern 
tendencies in a particular area. Its purpose was fundamentally 
to discover whether or not interethnic and interreligious bar- 
riers are being increasingly crossed in this particular area. 

A Catholic parish of a single ethnic group was chosen for this 
study. The ethnic group is Polish, and the degree of ethnic soli- 
darity is shown by the fact that in the thirty years surveyed 
only one marriage was performed in the parish in which none 
of the parents of the couple was Polish. 

Parish X is located in a Midwestern industrial city of almost 
60,000 people and an area with a radius of approximately one 
and one-half miles. The parish came into existence around 1900 
and now has 1432 persons listed as heads of families in its 
parish files. The parish consists largely of second-generation 
Poles with a dwindling number of foreign-born and an increas- 
ing number of young third-generation children. It is situated 
in an area which is largely, but not exclusively, Polish. The 
parish area includes and is surrounded by many other ethnic 
groups, primarily Anglo-Americans, white Southern migrants 
(especially from Kentucky and Virginia), Irish, Slovaks, 
Greeks, Germans, and Italians. This is specifically mentioned to 
indicate that there is sufficient opportunity (comparatively 
speaking and as far as propinquity is concerned) for mingling 
with other ethnic and religious groups. Parish X is not one 
parish in a Polish community. It is a homogeneous Polish parish 
in an ethnically heterogeneous community. 


4J. L. Thomas, “The Factor of Religion in the Selection of Marriage 
Mates,” American Sociological Review, XVI (1951), 487-491. 

5M. L. Barron, People Who Intermarry (New York: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). 

6G. J. Schnepp, “Three Mixed Marriage Questions Answered,” Cath- 
olic World, CLVI (1942), 203-207. 

7J. T. Landis, “Marriages of Mixed and non-Mixed Religious Faith,” 
American Sociological Review, XIV (1949), 401-407. 

8 R. Baber, “A Study of 325 Mixed Marriages,” American Sociological 
Review, II (1937), 705—716. 
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The data for this study were obtained from the general 
parish files, parish marriage records, and parish birth records. 
They cover a span of thirty years from 1923 to 1952, and include 
all the information available concerning the general marriage 
pattern and specifically its interethnic and interreligious aspects. 
Two limitations are inherent in the use of these data. Marriages 
performed by a magistrate are not included, nor are marriages 
into other religious groups. That some of each have occurred is 
known. The extent of their incidence is, however, not known. 
The importance of these limiting factors will be noted whenever 
they apply in the paper. 


GENERAL MARRIAGE PATTERN 


In the last thirty years the total number of marriages per- 
formed in Parish X was 1275: 530 in the last ten years (1943- 
1952), 499 in the preceding ten (1933-1942), and 246 in the 
first ten (1923-1932) of the study (see Table I). The increase 
in the size of the parish accounted largely for the increase in the 
number of marriages. The increase, however, was not at an 
even rate. The depression and the war provided a series of 
peaks and valleys in the marriage trend, and showed some inter- 
esting relationships. From 1923 to 1928 the total remained 
around 28 marriages per year. In 1929 it jumped to 36. In 1930 
it fell to 26, and in 1931 and 1932 it fell to 17 and 13, respec- 
tively. It is interesting to note that although 1934, 1935, and 
1936 were still relatively uncertain depression years in this 
industrial city, the number of marriages jumped to 57, 51, and 
54, respectively. The cause apparently was the fulfillment of 
marriages postponed during the onset of the depression. 

Marriages remained high the next five years, reaching 64 
in 1941 at the out-break of World War II. The number of 
marriages in 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945 dropped to 42, 35, 
47, and 43, respectively. This apparently was due to the loss of 
available males to the armed services and the postponement of 
vaarriages until after the war. Thus in the year following the 
end of the war, the number of marriages jumped to 89, and in 
1947 there were 84. Since then the marriages have been decreas- 
ing sharply with the last five years having 67, 55, 44, 34, and 
32 marriages. That marriages should drop to this low number 
despite the present size of the parish was surprising at first. 
Considering, however, that after the war not only the returning 
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veterans but also a large number of pre-induction couples were 
married, and also that this present marriage age-group of 19-25 
is the result of the low depression birth rate, the recent decline 
in the number of marriages is understandable. 

In summary, in the last thirty years the number of marriages 
in Parish X has tended to rise generally, but the trend is broken 
intermittently by peaks and valleys caused by external factors 
(economic and social) of depression and war. It seems safe to 
say that the percentage of persons who ultimately marry in 
Parish X remains largely the same, but the time at which they 
marry is determined to some extent by the social and economic 
conditions prevalent at any particular period. That two can 
live as cheaply as one, or that love conquers all, even lengthy 
separations during periods of war, does not seem to be a prac- 
tical reality when it comes to deciding on the actual day of 
marriage. Also, since civil marriages and marriages into other 
religious groups are not included in these data, the number of 
marriages are undoubtedly a little higher than the ones listed 
here. Finally, because the actual number of marriages per- 
formed in Parish X has tended to increase over the years, it will 
be necessary for us to rely on percentages rather than on abso- 
lute numbers in discussing interethnic and interreligious rates 
of marriage. 


INTERETHNIC MARRIAGE PATTERN 


The complexity involved in attempting to develop an accu- 
rate theoretical definition of an ethnic group was resolved in this 
study by using an operational definition of ethnic group mem- 
bership. Membership in the ethnic group was determined by 
the nationality of the parents of the couples being married as 
it was listed on the marriage records. (For purposes of this 
study ethnic and nationality are used as identical terms). Where 
the nationality of the parents was not listed, it was determined 
by the birth place and name for the foreign-born and by name 
only for those born in this country. In a few instances where 
doubt as to origin and nationality was present, the parish priest 
was consulted. Where doubt still remained, these people were 
considered as European. This was true for only two parents. 
An interethnic marriage was one in which at least one of the 
parents of either party of the marriage was not Polish. Only 
where all four parents were Polish could the marriage be con- 
sidered truly intra-ethnic, i.e., endogamous. A child of parents 
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belonging to different ethnic backgrounds is no longer a product 
of one ethnic group but has learned his or her roles in a cultural 
combination of two ethnic groups which usually is really neither 
one nor the other. 

For intensive analysis of intra-ethnic and interethnic rela- 
tionships three years appearing at ten-year intervals were 
chosen. These years, 1929, 1939, and 1949, were chosen as more 
or less representative of the general pattern, since they avoided 
the depression and the war years which obviously, from what 
was mentioned above, were unusual. In 1929, 1939, and 1949, a 
total of 36, 60, and 55 marriages were performed, respectively. 

That interethnic marriages are increasing in Parish X is 
obvious from even a cursory examination of the data (see 
Table II). Of all the marriages performed in Parish X in 1929, 
88.9 per cent were between persons all of whose parents were 
Polish, i.e., these marriages were purely intra-ethnic; in 1939, 
the percentage had decreased to 71.2; and in 1949, it fell to 54.5. 
Conversely, interethnic marriages constituted 10.1 per cent in 
1929, 28.7 per cent in 1939, and 45.5 per cent in 1949. Thus, in 
1949 almost half of all marriages in Parish X were between 
couples whose ethnic backgrounds differed. 

Contrary to what might possibly be expected in an immi- 
grant group, it was found that the Polish females are marrying 
outside their ethnic group much more than Polish males. In 
1929, 3 females and 1 male married outside the ethnic group; in 
1939, the number was 14 females and no males; in 1949, it was 
18 females and 5 males. This condition would seem to agree 
with Kennedy’s observation that the Irish and Polish brides, 
unlike those of British, American, Jewish, and Italian descent, 
have a stronger tendency than their male counterparts to marry 
outside the group.® 

Why this is occurring in Parish X is not certain. Perhaps 
there is an insufficient number of eligible males within the Polish 
ethnic group. Perhaps, too, many males are marrying girls 
belonging to other parishes or are marrying outside the Church. 
Regarding the later possibility no information is available. That 
young men are marrying girls in other parishes outside of the 
ethnic group is to some extent negated. In 1939, 7 out of 8 
known marriages of males from Parish X, performed in another 
parish, were with girls one or both of whose parents were Polish. 
In 1949, this was true of 14 out of 17 marriages. These young 


® Kennedy, op. cit., p. 332. 
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men may have been seeking vertical mobility by finding girls 
in other parishes and areas of higher socio-economic status, but 
their marriages took place largely within their own ethnic 
group. 

Perhaps the girls themselves are trying to marry outside of 
their ethnic group in order to better their socio-economic status 
and achieve veritcal mobility, or maybe to make sure they 
marry. In 1939, the diversity of other ethnic groups into which 
the Polish girls married gives little indication of the causes, 
purposes, or motivations of such actions, except the possibility 
of simple demand and supply. In 1939, where the female was 
Polish the male (of the interethnic marriage) in two instances 
was Anglo-American, Hungarian, Lithuanian, and Austrian; 
and in one instance he was English-Irish, Bohemian, Russian, 
Greek, German, and Czechoslovakian. In 1949, however, where 
the female was Polish the male was Anglo-American in eleven 
marriages; Yugoslavian in three; Italian, Greek, Austrian, 
Czechoslovakian, and Lithuanian-Polish in one each. The large 
number marrying into the Anglo-American group in 1949, may 
be an indication of growing awareness of, and attempts to at- 
tain, vertical mobility, but this cannot be definitely shown from 
the available data. 

Many other factors may be entering into this situation, such 
as expansion of areas of contact during the war because of more 
girls working in industries and making more acquaintances with 
other ehtnic groups, possibility of greater class-consciousness 
among girls in the lower classes as assimilation increases, etc. 
Part of this seeming excess of females marrying interethnically 
may be due only to the bias of the data available. Catholic mar- 
riages are usually performed in the parish of the girl, so that 
young men marrying girls outside the parish would not be listed 
in the records. 

In summary, it may be concluded that interethnic marriages 
are increasing in number and in the percentage of the total 
number of marriages performed. It seems that more girls 
than boys are marrying interethnically, but the reason or reasons 
for this cannot be deduced from the available data. There is, 
however, no doubt that the increase of bi-cultural families will 
have its impact on the solidarity of the Polish ethnic group and 
on the socialization of the children of such families. In addi- 
tion, no qualitative judgments have been made here regarding 
the intensiveness and cohesiveness of the intra-ethnic marriages 
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of second and third generation Poles who neither speak the 
Polish language nor follow too closely the Polish customs. How 
weakened the Polish solidarity in Parish X is today because of 
interethnic marriage is not known. That it is weakened is 
certain. 


INTERRELIGIOUS MARRIAGE PATTERN 


In his study of more than 13,000 young people, Bell found 
that among the youths’ parents the percentage of homes broken 
by divorce, desertion, and separation was more than twice as 
high for interreligious marriages of Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish faith, and for those of no religion, as for the same-faith 
(in-group religious) marriages.’® Although divorce, desertion 
and separation are not the sole indicators, or perhaps even the 
best indicators of unhappy marriages, they do give evidence of 
the tensions and problems inherent in interreligious marriages. 
Religion is among other things a culture, a way of life. As such, 
it establishes specific definitions of situations and frames of 
reference for the persons accepting its tenets. It establishes 
definite status-role relationships necessary for the fulfillment of 
its purposes. If these roles are accepted by the partners each in 
his or her own faith, a cultural-religious conflict of differing 
ways of life is sure to be waged in the mixed religious marriage. 
The dilemma of the child in facing two differing religious cul- 
tures (often of more significance than two differing ethnic back- 
grounds) is a tragedy well-known to students of the family. 
Where basic meanings, values, and norms are contradictory in 
a group the possibility of solidarity in that group is small. The 
impact of this conflict on the families of Parish X and on the 
ethnic solidarity are suggested in the data found in Parish X 
regarding interreligious marriages. 

All of the mixed religious marriages included in the study 
are valid marriages, that is, they are recognized by the Catholic 
Church as being duly performed and as sacramental in charac- 
ter. The data do not include invalid mixed religious marriages 
of Catholics. Thus, it must again be cautioned that the figures 
for mixed religious marriages would probably be much higher 
if they included the invalid mixed marriages also. 

Of the 1275 marriages performed in the last 30 years, only 
70 of them were interreligious ones. This is only 5.5 per cent 


10H, N. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1938), p. 21. 
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of the total. This low percentage is, however, deceiving because 
of the concentration of such marriages in the last fifteen years 
(see Table I). Only 9 of the mixed religious marriages occurred 
before 1938, and 34 of them (that is, 48 per cent) occurred in 
the last six years. Without a doubt, interreligious marriages are 
increasing in Parish X. In the 1923-1932 period, 0.8 per cent 
of all marriages were interreligious; 1933-1942, 3.8 per cent 
were interreligious; 1943-1952, 8.9 per cent were interreligious. 
In the last five years from 1948-1953, 12.9 per cent were inter- 
religious. Despite this upward trend the rate in Parish X is 
much lower than the rate for the country. Father Thomas esti- 
mated from his studies that 30 per cent of all marriages involv- 
ing Catholics in the 1940-1950 decade were interreligious. The 
rate computed from the data given in the Catholic Directory for 
1950 is 26.2." 

As in the ethnic marriages there are indications that the 
females are marrying more out of their group than the males, 
but further explanations than those already discussed as to why 
this is true do not appear. Bias in the data would be a factor 
only if a large number of males were entering invalid marriages, 
because valid interreligious marriages of the males as well as 
of the females are performed in the parish and are thus included 
in the records. 


INTERETHNIC AND INTERRELIGIOUS RELATIONSHIPS 


Hollingshead insisted that in most cases, marriages across 
religious lines involve the mixing of ethnic stocks.'* This is also 
true in Parish X. Of the 70 interreligious marriages in the 30 
years surveyed, 90 per cent were also interethnic. This means 
that only 10 per cent of all interreligious marriages were intra- 
ethnic marriages. Conversely, however, it is not true that most 
interethnic marriages were also interreligious, but it is true that 
as the number of interethnic marriages is increasing, so too 
the number of interreligious marriages is increasing. In 1929, 
11.4 per cent of marriages were interethnic and none was inter- 
religious; in 1939, 28.7 per cent were interethnic and 6.7 per 
cent, interreligious; in 1949, 45.5 per cent were interethnic and 
16.4 per cent, interreligious. 

These factors suggest a controversy currently being dis- 


11 Thomas, op. cit., p. 488. 
12 Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 624. 
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cussed among sociologists studying interethnic and interreligious 
marriages. In regard to intermarriage, is America a “single 
melting pot” or a “triple melting pot?” That is, is the marriage 
pattern in the United States one in which all groups are con- 
tinually marrying into all other groups or one in which inter- 
marriage is taking place within three different groups, based on 
the separation existing between Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
religious groups? Hollingshead and Kennedy have fostered the 
latter ideas as a result of their research in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. As Kennedy stated, “The melting pot general mixture 
idea, popularized by Zangwill and supported by others, has 
failed to materialize in this particular community. Religious 
differences function as the chief basis of stratification.” ‘* Hol- 
lingshead agreed as he said, “From the viewpoint of assimila- 
tion, marriages across religious lines are crucial if the triple 
melting pot is to become a single melting pot. But as Kennedy’s 
and our data show we are going to have three pots boiling mer- 
rily side by side with little fusion between them for an indefinite 
period.” 


Father Thomas has challenged this position and has shown 
that the New Haven figures on mixed marriages are not appli- 
cable to the entire United States, and not even applicable to the 
state of Connecticut itself. He maintains that “there will be a 
gradual but steady increase of marriage between Catholics and 
non-Catholics.” ** He noted that a semblance of three pots exists 
only where the religious groups are protected and strengthened 
by such factors as cohesiveness, fidelity to the ethnic group 
norms, social status of the ethnic minority groups, transplanted 
national prejudices, etc."° Where these fortifications and pro- 
tections are removed, the three “‘pots” are readily visible as one. 
The present study seems to be in accord with the conclusions 
of Father Thomas. As long as the ethnic group bonds were 
strong enough to keep marriages within the ethnic group, the 
interreligious rate was hardly noticeable, but as the interethnic 
marriage rate reaches a high level, the single fusion becomes 
apparent. The near fifty per cent level of interethnic marriages 
in Parish X shows a weakening of the ethnic bond. At this 
point the weakening of the religious bond is becoming apparent 


13 Kennedy, op. cit., p. 339. 

14 Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 624. 
15 Thomas, op. cit., p. 491. 

16 [bid. 
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also. It simply seems that the religious elements have been made 
of a more durable substance than that of the other elements in- 
cluding the ethnic element, and that the ingredients within a 
single pot are fusing at different temperatures. 

Concluding, as we began, with Bossard‘s reasons for study- 
ing intermarriage rates, the following suggestions can be made 
regarding Parish X: 

(1) If intermarriage is an index of the assimilative process, 
the Polish group of Parish X seems to be losing its Polish group 
identity and becoming more acculturated into the American 
group. Some loss of identity with the Catholic group is also in 
evidence. 


(2) If intermarriage is a realistic index of the social distance 
between distinctive groups of people living within a given area, 
the people of Parish X seem to be lessening the social distance 
between themselves and other ethnic and religious groups. 


(3) If intermarriage is an index of cultural similarities and 
dissimilarities, more emphasis will have to be placed on recon- 
ciling cultural differences in order to promote more successful 
and happy marriages for members of Parish X. This means 
working harder toward a better understanding between ethnic 
(national) groups. It also means that-if the tendency to disre- 
gard cultural differences in marriages includes the tendency to 
disregard religious differences (as appears evident) the parish 
leaders ‘can no longer depend on ethnic solidarity and parental 
pressures to keep the people, and particularly the youth, in the 
ethnic group, and, more important, in the parish and in the 
Church. More opportunity will have to be given to allow Cath- 
olic boys to meet Catholic girls, even if this may mean the cross- 
ing of ethnic lines. 


(4) If the study of intermarriage gives an understanding of 
the structure and function of the family, this study suggests and 
emphasizes the transitional structure and function of the family 
in Parish X. It suggests the possibility of weakened family 
bonds because of the conflicting cultures of the different ethnic 
groups upon which these bonds are based. It implies that the 
strengthening of family bonds will have to be based on religious 
rather than ethnic norms. 

(5) If intermarriage presupposes bi-cultural problems in the 
personality development of children of such unions, the prob- 
lems are growing larger, not smaller, among families in Parish 
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X. More stress on religious norms and less on ethnic norms 
would probably make for better adjustment for children and 
families, since ethnic identification seems less important at pres- 
ent than religious identification. 

The possibility of generalizing these trends and conclusions 
to other Polish groups and different ethnic groups is uncertain. 
Only further research can substantiate such generalizations. As 
far as Parish X is concerned, it may be concluded that if inter- 
ethnic marriages are any indication of weakened ethnic bonds, 
Parish X has reached the melting point for its ethnic solidarity; 
and the fire is still burning. Religious solidarity is now threat- 
ened by the flames. A recognition of this process and its effects 
is essential to the understanding of family structure and family 
dynamics in Parish X, and to the preservation of the Catholic 
family of Parish X, if not necessarily the Polish family of 
Parish X. 

FRANCIS A. CIZON 
College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


TABLE I 
INTERRELIGIOUS MARRIAGE RATES IN PARISH X 
1923-1952 
No. of Inter- % of Inter- 

No. of Religious Religious 
Year Marriages Marriages Marriages 
1923 28 
1924 22 
1925 27 1 
1926 29 
1927 20 
1928 28 
1929 36 
1930 26 1 
1931 17 
1932 13 
Sub Total (1923-1932) (246) (2) 0.8 
1933 27 1 
1934 57 2 
1935 51 4 
1936 54 


1937 46 


x 
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No. of Inter- % of Inter- 


No. of Religious Religious 
Year Marriages Marriages Marriages 
1938 41 3 
1939 60 4 
1940 57 1 
1941 64 2 
1942 42 3 
Sub Total (1933-1942) (499) (20) 3.8 
1943 35 3 
1944 47 6 
1945 43 1 
1946 89 4 
1947 84 4 
Sub Total (1943-1947) (298) (18) 6.0 
1948 67 4 
1949 55 9 
1950 44 8 
1951 34 3 
1952 32 6 
Sub Total (1948-1952) (232) (30) 12.9 
Sub Total (1943-1952) (530) (48) 8.9 
Totals (1932-1952) 1,275 70 5.5 
TABLE II 
INTERETHNIC MARRIAGES IN PARISH X, 1929, 1939, 1949 
Total Intra-Ethnic Marriages Inter-Ethnic Marriages 
Marriages Number Per cent Number Per cent 
1929 36 32 88.9 4 10.1 
1939 60 42 71.2 18 28.7 
1949 55 30 54.5 25 45.5 
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RELIGION AND THE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENT 


The juvenile delinquent usually claims affiliation with some 
religious organization,' but the delinquent is basically anti-social 
and generally in rebellion. How can these facts be reconciled? 

From a tabulation of the religious affiliation and church at- 
tendance of 761 delinquent (only 59 of whom reported “none” 
for church affiliation) Kvaraceus claims “quite definitely that 
church attendance does not appear to prevent the delinquent 
from evidencing aggressive-delinquent behavior.” ? On the basis 
of six such reported studies* and of his own, Kvaraceus con- 
cludes to a “lack of any positive relationship between religious 
knowledge or attitudes, and moral behavior.” * That is, church 
affiliation has no effect on juvenile delinquency. 

There are other aspects of the problem. 

Tappan,’ Reckless and Smith ° criticize studies of tabulated 
church affiliation of delinquents as superficial and meaningless. 
Young states that mere numerical studies of church affiliation 
provide little information as to the correlation of religion’ and 
juvenile delinquency unless the delinquent’s attitudes to religion 
be simultaneously ascertained.’ 

The poverty of our information on the religious attitudes 
and values of delinquents has been stressed by several investi- 
gators.*' Studies of the juvenile delinquent’s emotional attitudes 


1 Cf. S. and E. Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers (N. Y.: .D. Appleton and 
Company, 1925) pp. 131-132, and Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (N. Y.: 
The Commonwealth Fund, 1950) p. 167; Greater New York Federation 
Yearbook, 1934, as quoted in P. Tappan, Juvenile Delinquency (N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949) p. 515; W. Reckless and M. Smith, 
Juvenile Delinquency (N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932) 
p. 151; White House Conference, The Delinquent Child (N. Y.: D. Appleton 
Century Co., 1932) p. 143. 

2W. C. Kvaraceus, “Delinquent Behavior in Church Attendance,” 
Sociology and Social Research, XXVIII (March-April, 1944) pp. 286-287. 

3 Tbid., p. 284, Footnote 1. 

4 Ibid., p. 286. 

5 Tappan, op. cit., p. 215. 

® Reckless and Smith, op. cit., p. 151. 

7™P. Young, Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency (N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937) p. 79. 

8L. Carr, Delinquency Control (N. Y.: Harper and Brothers, 1940) 
p. 374; W. Healy, The Individual Delinquent (Boston: Little, Brown and 
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to religion seem not to be available. With the intention, there- 
fore, of throwing some light on the emotional attitudes of the 
delinquent to religion, we have undertaken this study. 


I. METHODS USED 


The data presented in this paper were gathered in March 
1952, from 162 delinquent girls in the Home of the Good Shep- 
herd, Seattle, Washington, an institution which accepts delin- 
quent girls regardless of color, creed or nationality. 

Church affiliation of each girl was copied from individual 
cards in the card file. On the cards were noted name, address, 
religion and last school attended. These cards had been filled 
by each girl on her arrival at the school. 

This phase of the study was simple; the challenging problem 
was that of discovering the individual girl’s emotional attitudes 
toward religion. For this purpose the personal interview, group 
therapy, essays, and “projective” techniques were employed. 


II. STATISTICAL DATA ON CHURCH AFFILIATION 


Of the 162 delinquent girls, 47.5 per cent claimed to be 
Protestants; 28.4 per cent said they were Catholics; and 24.1 
per cent gave no religious affiliation. 

Of the 77 Protestants, 24 belonged to no specific denomina- 
tion but felt they possessed an indefinite religion. Sixty-five per 
cent of the Protestant girls had not been baptized. 

Of the 46 Catholics, 5 girls had not been baptized — were 
actually, therefore, of no religion; 18 had not made their First 
Communion — were thus not practicing Catholics. 

Of the entire group, approximately 60 per cent had never 
been baptized. 

Twelve of the girls had attended Catholic schools prior to 
placement at the Home of the Good Shepherd; the remaining 
150 had last attended public schools. 

By means of the interview an endeavor was made to ascer- 
tain regularity of church attendance among the girls. 

Of the 162 delinquents, 160 had attended a church at some 
time. Regularity to the extent of having attended church every 


Company, 1927) p. 175; C. Mihanovich, Principles of Juvenile Delinquency 
(Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1950) p. 19; M. Neumeyer, Juvenile 
Delinquency in Modern Society (N. Y.: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1949) 
p. 163. 
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Sunday since childhood was claimed by only five; of these three 
were Catholics and two Protestants. 

The two Protestants and one of the Catholic girls stated 
they went every Sunday, but offered no further information; 
verification was not possible. Of the remaining two, who were 
Catholics, one said that she attended Sunday Mass but left be- 
fore Benediction to get a coke; one stated, “I went to Mass every 
week as long back as I can remember because my mother kicked 
me out of bed on Sunday morning and took me with her; my dad 
hardly ever went to church and never to the Sacraments but 
I had to!” 

Of the group studied, therefore, only an insignificant minor- 
ity manifested the minimum requirements of religion in their 
outward behavior. The contrast of the 2.1 per cent of the de- 
linquents who attended church regularly with the 75 per cent 
who claimed church affiliation highlights the superficiality of 
studies which claim that church affiliation is not effective in 
preventing delinquency. 


Ill. ATTITUDES REVEALED THROUGH THE 
INTERVIEW 


Occasionally, as two or three girls gathered to take a walk 
on institution grounds, the interviewer guided the conversation 
as casually as possible to the topic of religion. Sometimes the 
girls picked up the lead and expresed themselves freely; in that 
event the interviewer listened quietly, later noting all state- 
ments. This situation was duplicated in various circumstances, 
and thus feelings and attitudes were revealed. 

Representative interviews are reproduced here. 


Interview 1. (Church affiliation: Protestant, no denomina- 
tion, not baptized.) 


Yes, I knew about God and all that, but I hated Him. 
Everyone in our family had something wrong with them 
and my Dad told me God could do everything, so I figured 
it was all His fault and I hated Him for it. 

In the first place, my mother was no good. She caused 
all the trouble in our home. Well, my Dad got a divorce. 
Then what did she do? Run up all kinds of bills on his 
name; he’ll be the rest of his life paying them off. That’s 
why we don’t have any money. 

You know me — you know what I looked like when I 
came here—one leg five inches shorter than the other. I was 
a cripple. I fell from a height when I was two years old 
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and my mother didn’t even bother to take me to the Doctor 
for two whole weeks. It was too late then. My middle broth- 
er got polio and he’s a cripple too — worse than me, though; 
it’s both his arm and leg. His mind stopped growing when 
he was eleven years old. He’s — well, you know! My big 
brother is the only one in our family who is all right — 
he’s real good looking. 

But he didn’t like religion. My Dad used to send us kids 
to Church on Sunday — he never went himself — he’s a 
fallen-away Catholic — but he wanted us kids to go. Well, 
we started out all right, but we never got there, because my 
big brother hated it. We stopped off at a drugstore and had 
cokes. 

No, he never had me baptized. 

[At this point the girl shifted the discussion.] Can I ask 
you a question? Well, look at this pamphlet I’ve got here. 
It says temptations can be overcome by prayer. That’s all 
wrong. Why does it say that? - 

How do I know? Let me tell you, J know! When I got 
older my Dad told me what was wrong and the wrong kind 
of talk and all that. He told me about Hell too. But all the 
kids I went with talked that way, how could I help hearing 
it? How could I stop them? I used to sit there and pray 
and pray and it didn’t do one bit of good, and I was scared 
of Hell. Prayer doesn’t stop temptations. 

Leave them or get in a different bunch? Yeh, I can see 
me — two black eyes and a few broken bones. You don’t 
know my gang; they were tough! I couldn’t avoid them — 
I grew up with those kids, they were all around our neigh- 
borhood. 

They’re waiting for me to come back now. I know it. 
And I’m scared. If I meet those kids again.... Gosh! I'll 
have to hang on to God. And they’re waiting. How do I 
know? Golly, they’re MY GANG! 


This interview typifies the feelings of those delinquents 
whose hostility is projected onto religion; it indicates, likewise, 
the influence of the gang and the group. 

The next interview illustrates those delinquents whose re- 
ligion is motivated by pleasure-seeking rather than by a more 
lofty motive; those who go to church if and when it is pleasant 
to do so, and who do not attend church if it is more pleasant 


to refrain. 
Interview 2. (Church affiliation: None.) 


My father was a preacher. What religion? I don’t know. 
Baptist, I think, or something like that. I never went. Well, 
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you see, we lived in the country and they had their meetings 
in different people’s homes around there. One of the neigh- 
bors picked up my Dad and the boys and then the car was 
full; there never was room for my mother or me. 


They had services from seven until two, and then they 
had a big dinner — O just everything, like a banquet. Once 
I went along for the dinner. I listened to their talking, but 
I couldn’t understand what it was all about. First my father 
talked, and then he got others to stand up and talk. So I 
left — I went out to the car and turned on the radio and I 
stayed there until dinner time and then I went in again. 


My father died when I was about ten and we were still 
— in the country so we never went to church at all after 
that. 


Afterwards we moved into town, and my mother went 
to some kind of church. The name? Oh, I don’t know — 
something about Christian. She tried to drag me along but 
I wouldn’t have anything to do with it. The only time I 
went was when they had a church picnic; then I was there! 


Of the facts uncovered by this survey, perhaps the most in- 
teresting were the reasons advanced for regular attendance 
by those who had gone to church on Sundays for a period. One 
example is given: 

None of us kids went to church so one day Mom and Dad 
put their foot down. Dad said every one of us had to go to 
church at least once a week, and it had to be Sunday. That 
ruled out the Seventh-Day Adventists, but otherwise our 
choice was free. I tried every church in the city and at last 
the Catholic Church. That was the quickest; it was all over 
in half an hour. After that I went to Mass every Sunday 
and I was out at 9:30 and had the rest of the day to myself. 


The content of the interviews is summarized briefly: accord- 
ing to the statements of these girls, religion was not from child- 
hood an integral part of the life of any one of them. Their atti- 
tudes toward religion were conditioned by the factors which re- 
sulted in their attendance. When force was used by a dominant 
parent otherwise indifferent to religion, the child frequently 
projects feelings of hostility onto religion. When pleasure-seek- 
ing tendencies, curiosity or expediency prompt a child to go to 
church, she displays negative feelings of indifference to religion 
when it proves not to be associated with usefulness or pleasure. 
In no one of these cases were evidenced positive feelings of love, 
reverence and adoration of God. Such can be transferred to the 
child only by a model who is loved, accessible and admirable. 
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The delinquent, deprived of morally good parents possessed of 
these qualities, is deprived, likewise, of the support of deep and 
lasting religious ties. 


IV. ATTITUDES REVEALED THROUGH GROUP 
THERAPY 


Three problems were discussed with various groups. The 
first problem was introduced with the intention of creating a 
situation where the delinquents would feel free to express the 
personal reasons for their own irregular church attendance. 
The second and third problems were presented with the pur- 
pose of having these girls reproduce their ideas of their own 
home situation. We thus hoped to provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to explain the important function played by home life in 
creating their attitudes toward religion. Results reinforced the 
findings reported under the third section of this paper. 

In the course of the sessions, participated in by approximate- 
ly sixty-five delinquents, the girls revealed a variety of atti- 
tudes: hostility toward particular types of religion; resentment 
toward church services which parents, though themselves ab- 
sent, forced the girls to attend; indifference and apathy toward 
religion in those cases wherein church was utilized for reasons 
of self-interest — even as a stepping-stone to further delin- 
quencies; shame and disbelief in those cases wherein they had 
been ridiculed for religious affiliation. 

The group members as a whole felt themselves to have been 
rejected children, unwanted and unloved. Consequently, they 
had associated force and rejection on the part of the parents 
who had commanded them to go to church with the church which 
they had attended. Feelings of hurt, insecurity and fear had, 
therefore blocked the effective learning of true religion which 
the casual contacts of these girls with various organized denom- 
inations might otherwise have inspired. The attitudes expressed 
toward religion were negative in general. 


V. ATTITUDES REVEALED THROUGH THE ESSAY 


These essays were designed to provide the delinquents with 
an opportunity to state freely and at whatever length they de- 
sired both what they knew about God and what they thought 
about God. 

Fourteen members of one class wrote essays on the topic, 
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“What I thought of God before I came here.” * Of these four- 
teen, only one stated a firm belief in God. The remaining thir- 
teen had vague ideas that God was a mythical someone. A couple 
of representative excerpts from these essays are reproduced. 


I thought of God as a character out of some fairy-tale 
book. At home I would very seldom go to church. When I 
went it was not because Church was God’s house, but to see 
all of my friends. There was no saying of prayers for me 
before I came here; it was just myself without thinking of 
God. He wasn’t a real thing then. 

My ideas of God were pretty vague and uncertain. I be- 
lieved that there was a God but I didn’t know why I be- 
lieved. I went to a number of churches but I could not find 
a religion that really satisfied my craving for God. I was 
looking for something that would keep me walking on a 
straight and narrow path, regardles of the many things that 
might tempt me, and draw me away from God. 


Thirty-five members of the Senior Class wrote essays on 
“What I knew about God before coming to this school.” Of the 
thirty-five girls, only three had known that He was the Creator 
and had had feelings of love for Him. The remaining thirty- 
two ranged from various stages of knowledge to disbelief. A 
few of the most significant statements made by the members of 
the Senior Class in these essays are quoted: 


The only thing I could give back to my mother was the 
life she taught me by her example. Therefore religion 
meant nothing to me but something to stay from. 

I used to make nasty sarcastic remarks to anyone who 
tried to explain to me anything about Our Lord or anyone 
who went to church steadily as I thought that they must be 
actually crazy. 

When I was just a little kid down in the poor section of 
the city I used to wake up early and sneak out to go to Bible 
School because they told me nice stories and gave me dough- 
nuts. I guess I always wanted something that was good be- 
cause everything where I lived was so sordid and rotten. 


Out of the forty-nine girls who wrote the essays just re- 
viewed, a total of only three girls believed in God as a Creator 
for Whom they expressed attitudes of love and trust. 

In view of the fact that all but two of these girls had at- 
tended a church at some time and that the majority claimed 


® The Home of the Good Shepherd endeavors to inculcate Christianity 
without, however, interfering with the practices or beliefs of any religious 
denomination to which students may belong. 
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some church affiliation, the inadequacy of studies which measure 
the religion of delinquents by the two last named norms becomes 
increasingly apparent. 


VI. ATTITUDES REVEALED THROUGH “PROJECTIVE” 
TECHNIQUES 


By means of “projective” techniques the emotional attitudes 
of delinquents toward religion were further explored. 


Material as unstructured as possible was presented in this 
way. To two small groups was read an excerpt from Brothers 
in Crime '° giving the attitude of the youngest, Michael, toward 
religion. Following the reading the girls were asked to write 
an answer to the question: “Why did Michael feel that way 
about religion?” 


To a large group of grade-school students was read the story 
of a child saint. Then this question was offered, “Do little girls 
you know generally love God like that?” “No,” was the reply. 
The next question was, “Why not?” Answers were noted in 
writing. 

The first two groups interpreted Michael’s hostility toward 
religion as being due primarily to the domineering manner of 
his mother who they thought tried to force him to attend church, 
secondarily to parental suppression of that hostility. In view 
of the fact that 160 of the girls had attended church irregularly 
despite unfavorable emotional attitudes towards religion, it ap- 
pears that such erratic attendance as was claimed was generally 
forced. This supposition is further supported by the statements 
and experiences related in group therapy wherein girls had ex- 
pressed resentment over the fact that they had to attend church, 
but their parents did not. Forcing a child, therefore, to conform 
to religious standards ignored by his parents apparently results 
in feelings of deep hostility toward religion. 

The second group composed of younger girls lays the blame 
for irreligion in children squarely on the shoulders of parents 
and on the home. These students felt themselves to have been 
rejected and unwanted, abandoned usually to the paid efficiency 
of a baby-sitter. No incentive had been provided them for loving 
God, since they themselves had not first been loved. 


10C, Shaw, Brothers in Crime (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 19388) p. 1385 and p. 260. 
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VII. SUMMARY 


This study of 162 institutionalized delinquent girls presented 
statistical data on the church affiliation and regularity of attend- 
ance of the delinquents, and attempted to explore the emotional 
attitudes of these girls toward formal organized religion, and to 
discover their ideas of and feelings toward God. — 

Almost half of the girls studied claimed to belong to varied 
Protestant denominations; slightly over one-quarter considered 
themselves Catholics; slightly less than one-quarter had no re- 
ligion. 

The first section of this study of emotional attitudes toward 
religion makes it immediately evident that religion as defined 
in this paper was not from childhood an integral part in the 
lives of at least 97 per cent of the School population. 

Of the 160 girls who claimed to have attended church at some 
time, only five said they had attended regularly. 

The attitudes toward religion of the remaining 155 harmon- 
izes with four classifications of delinquents: a) gang delinquents 
who avoid church contacts as completely as possible lest they 
be ostracized by other gang members; b) children who do not 
go to church because their parents did not inspire them by their 
personal example; c) pleasure seekers who utilize church for 
social enjoyment, to relieve Sunday-morning boredom, or as a 
camouflage for delinquent activities; d) the emotionally de- 
prived who attend church unwillingly under parental pressure 
and who vent displaced feelings of hostility against religion. 

The emotional attitude toward religion of approximately 95 
per cent of the delinquents studied were described by them as 
having been negative, indifferent or actively hostile. 


SISTER M. DOMINIC, R.G.S. 
Home of the Good Shepherd, Seattle 3, Wash. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


DESIGNING A COLLEGE COURSE IN ALCOHOLISM 


At the present time very few colleges and universities in the nation 
offer for credit a course in alcoholism. Immediately preceding the present 
century the same could have been said regarding a course in sociology. 
Since the late nineties courses in sociology have grown both in numbers and 
range of content with new areas of specialization appearing on the academic 
horizon. If one may risk the uncertainties of prognosis, there is every 
indication that courses in alcoholism will form in the near future a regular 
and permanent part of college and university curricula. 

This trend is shown by the increase in the willingness of college ad- 
ministrators to recognize the need for such a course by having it added 
to the liberal arts curriculum. Additional proof is the interest manifested 
by the numerous public talks given through the land on the subject, the 
increasing number of summer schools and institutes on alcoholism, and 
finally the continued output of research projects and substantial studies 
of the problem. 

While there seems to be general agreement upon the need of a course 
of this nature being incorporated into college curricula, the design and 
compestion of such an offering are not so apparent. The many ramifications 
of the subject would partly account for this query. It is the purpose of 
the present study to discuss the aspects that impinge upon the slanting of 
such a course and its departmental or disciplinary placement. 

The chief problems faced in the organization of a course in alcoholism 
revolve around the heterogeneity of the subject matter, the many ramifica- 
tions into allied and non-allied disciplines, the problem of pre-requisites, 
the continuity and dove-tailing of the subdivided topics within the course 
itself, and the tying in of the aforementioned with community needs and 
traditions. 

No course on the subject of alcoholism could possibly be adequate 
without a minumum of attention paid to the extent of the problem, which 
now ranks as Number Four among America’s health problems. This would 
require some consideration of national and local statistics. At the very 
beginning of the course, there should be clear concepts on the nature of 
the terms to be used frequently throughout the lectures and discussions. 
For instance, the word alcoholism itself should be accurately defined and 
understood with its various modifiers. Often, much confusion arises from 
a misunderstanding and misuse of terminology. 

The social implications of alcoholism are many and lasting. For these 
reasons they require due emphasis in any teaching and learning situation. 
Behavior patterns, family ties and relations, attitudes toward home, school, 
church, and occupation, are all a concern of the instructor endeavoring to 
present the highlights of this subject. 

A study of the alcoholic individually must be made a technique to be 
stressed, since no two alcoholics are identical any more than any two non- 
alcoholics are constituted the same. The diagnostic phases and principles 
of the psychological approach should early be recognized and studied. 
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Closely allied to the psychological would come the significance of mental 
hygiene in the total picture. 

No study of the alcoholic would be complete without a consideration” 
of the various methods of treatment currently in vogue. Those commonly 
employed by psychiatrists and physicians who specialize on the matter 
include the aversion technique or conditioned reflex treatment, tetraethyl- 
thiuram disulphide (Antabuse), adrenal cortical extract, paraldehyde and 
vitamins, and intensive calcium therapy (Calmonose). 

The principles and traditions of Alcoholics Anonymous, which have 
contributed greatly toward the rehabilitation of so many alcoholics must 
necessarily be included in all appraisals and endeavors toward helping the 
alcoholic. The staging of a typical A.A. meeting will serve to point out 
the work being accomplished by this organization. 

The part played by the community can best be studied in the se- 
quence of the functions of police officers, probation officers, judges, insti- 
tutional superintendents, public welfare officers, and city, county, and state 
health officials. 

Psychological, social, and pastoral counseling constitute other areas of 
considerable significance. Interviewing the alcoholic will always represent 
a major facet of the total counseling problem. It is a basic principle of 
good guidance that the interview is of primary importance in any counsel- 
ing situation. From an adequate interview will normally and ultimately 
stem a proper and worthwhile referral of a patient. The techniques of 
counseling can be given ample coverage under the caption of “Counseling 
the Alcoholic.” 

The recent rise in interest in the problem among many industrial 
leaders and the success achieved by programs instituted at certain plants 
necessitate the inclusion of the topic, “Alcoholism in Industry.” Already 
there is a growing literature in this field. Industrial problems in alcoholism 
center around absenteeism, impaired efficiency in work, accidents as a 
result of overindulgence in alcoholic beverages, unncessary scraps, and the 
morale of employees. 

The mobilization of the resources of the community toward the allevia- 
tion of the problem may well represent a challenging subject for inclusion. 
Contacts and liaison with representatives of churches, alcoholism centers, 
local A.A. groups, hospitals and clinics, are effective means of giving a 
course in alcoholism a practical significance. 

The foregoing by no means exhaust the possibilities for topic inclusion. 
The divisions are merely suggestive of material in the light of present 
knowledge that should prominently feature a well organized course. 

The departmental placement of the first course in alcoholism requires 
good judgment. At least the specific intra- and extra-disciplinary issues 
involved are not always “cut and dried.” It would seem that the depart- 
ment of sociology is a logical place for the first course in this subject, 
although there is justification for its incorporation in the department of 
psychology, or even the department of education. Naturally, local college 
conditions and traditions will exert an influence in particular areas with 
respect to its permanent placement. With the advent of its looming im- 
portance to industry, it could very appropriately and effectively find its 
way to the classrooms of the college of commerce or business administra- 
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tion. Industrial relations are beginning to assume larger proportions, and 
presumably, the course could be perfectly at home in the field of personnel. 

It appears to this writer that there is a dire need of such a course 
slanted to the interns or undergraduates in the medical school. Even a 
few brief lectures on the problem to budding physicians would be invalu- 
able. This is all the more evident when one realizes that many physicians 
are still using sedation as the quickest and only solution to this problem. 
The serious long range effects of this are obvious. Most physicians do 
not wish to accept alcoholic patients. Their wishes should surely be re- 
spected; but since they often come close to this problem, they should be 
sufficiently conversant with its ramifications to know how, when, and 
where to make adequate referrals. A brief course in the medical school, 
or a mandatory, pre-medical course would produce the desired results. 

The need for education along the lines of the physical, mental, and 
spiritual aspects associated with the subject of alcoholism is generally 
acknowledged. With 3,000,000 problem drinkers in the nation, approximate- 
ly one-third of whom are alcolohics, there is ample justification for this 
illness being called the Number Four Health Problem of the nation. Any 
course designed to dispel erroneous notions about alcoholism, and at the 
same time be a means of helping the alcoholic must steer a middle course 
on the wet and dry issues as advocated by the Yale School of Alcohol 
Studies. In brief, the scientific approach to the problem takes neither the 
side of the “wets” nor the “drys.” By such objective attack of the problem, 
any course will be immeasurably enhanced. 
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The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. A chapter citation for 
“meritorious services to the course of social science in conducting the best 
chapter program for the year 1952-1953” has been awarded to the College 
Chapter of Pi Gamma Mu by the national board of trustees of the national 
social science honor society. 

The program consisted of discussions based on some of the funda- 
mental ideas of Western civilization outlined in the Syntopicon, namely, 
Law, Punishment, Citizenship, Art, Beauty, and Language. Among the 
classics used were Plato’s Crito, Aristotle’s Politics, Sophocles’ Antigone, 
St. Augustine’s City of God, and St. Thomas’ Crime and Punishment. The 
College Chapter received this award for its 1948-1949 program also. 

The League of Women Voters and the Art Club had joint meetings 
with Pi Gamma Mu as a means of integrating social science with the arts 
and adding to the richness of interpretation of the particular theme. 

+ * * 


University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. Dr. E. K. Francis has 
recently been promoted to the rank of professor. 
* * * 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Brother Gerald Schnepp, S.M., 
has been recalled by his Society to undertake new duties at St. Mary’s 
University, San Antonio 1, Texas. Communications regarding book re- 
views should be sent to him at that address. Two laymen have been added 
to the Department: Dr. Jack Curtis and Dr. Allen Spitzer. Both men have 
their Ph. D. degree in sociology from Stanford University. The faculty 
now consists of Clement S. Mihanovich, Director; Laurence McHattie, S.J., 
John L. Thomas, S.J., Jack Curtis, and Allen Spitzer. 

From June 14 through 19 the Department offered a special one-hour 
credit course, Institute on Meeting the Problems of Aging. Another In- 
stitute considered the problems of teaching sociology at the high school, 
college, and university levels. 

* * 


Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. Carrying one step farther the work 
begun in 1953 with its Marriage Institute, Marywood College presented a 
Family Life Institute in March and April. Congressman Eugene J. 
McCarthy, Representative from Minnesota and former professor of soci- 
ology at the College of St. Thomas, spoke on “The Christian Family in 
American Society.” Other speakers were Frank J. Ayd, M.D., William D. 
Wilken, Ph.D., and the Rev. Hugh Dunn, S.J. 

* * 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Dr. Rudolph E. Morris con- 

ducted a study tour to Europe from June 29 to August 16, with special 


attention to the political and social problems of European Catholicism. 
* * * 


The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. The CUA Press 
announces that The Social Sciences in Catholic College Programs, edited 
by Roy J. Deferrari, is now available. The volume is made up of the pro- 
ceedings of the Workshop on the Social Sciences in Catholic College Pro- 
grams, conducted at Catholic University, June 12 to 23, 1953. The So- 
ciety’s members contributing to the publication include: Rev. Joseph P. 
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Fitzpatrick, S.J., Fordham University; Dr. C. J. Nuesse, Catholic Univer- 
sity; Dr. Paul Mundy, Loyola University; and Dr. M. Elizabeth R. Smith, 
Catholic University. 


* * * 


United Nations, N. Y. Recent publications of interest include the fol- 
lowing: Social Aspects of Technical Assistance in Operation, $.75; World 
List of Social Science Periodicals, $1.75; The Teaching of the Social 
Sciences in the United States, $1.00; University Teaching of the Social 
Sciences: International Relations, $.75; United Nations Statistical Year- 
book 1953 (issued February 1954), $7.50 clothbound, $6.00 paperbound; 
Cultural Patterns and Technical Change, $1.75; Basic Facts and Figures 
(latest figures on TV, film and book production, newspapers, literacy, 
student enrollment, etc.), $1.00. All of these are obtainable from the 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Of interest 
also is the August-September (1953) issue of the UNESCO Courier, which 
deals with race, and includes two articles titled “Race Relations and Public 
Housing in the United States” and “The UNESCO Bookshelf on Race.” 
It too is available at the above address at twenty cents a copy. 

* * * 


Rev. Bernard G. Mulvaney, C.S.V., reports that the 1954 edition of 
The Official Catholic Directory presents the statistical summary under a 
new format. The information is given under the usual heads, but by states. 
The dioceses of each state are grouped within that state, and in turn the 
states are grouped by regions, thus making area comparisons much more 
facile than heretofore. With meaningful ratios or rates on the reported 
data thus more accessible, a new interest may be aroused to work for 
the improvement of the basic statistics. 


* * * 


DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. In September, Dr. James E. McKeown 
reported to the 1954 Meeting of the American Sociological Society at the 
Urbana-Champaign campus of the University of Illinois on one of the 
final phases of his seven years study of the behavior of parents of schizo- 
phrenics and neurotics as contrasted to parents of normals. The Psychiatric 
Division of the Illinois Neuropsychiatric Institute co-operated in the study. 
Dr. McKeown is now beginning a new project which will investigate the 
backgrounds of several types of minor offenders. The new project, in 
which the Psychiatric Institute of Chicago Municipal Court is co-operating, 
is also expected to be of several years duration. 

While continuing to serve on the DePaul faculty, Dr. McKeown 
under a special post-doctoral scholarship participated in the Institute on 
Curriculum and Teacher Development held during the past summer at St. 
Xavier College. The institute, which was assisted by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, was directed jointly 
by St. Xavier College and the Dominican Fathers of the St. Albertus Mag- 
nus Lyceum for Natural Science. Discussions and demonstrations centered 
upon the problems of integrating modern science and Christian wisdom 
and of reintroducing the liberal arts into all levels of education. Participat- 
ing were more than one hundred Catholic educators from fourteen states, 
the District of Columbia, and Spain. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M., Editor 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


NOTE: The Book Review Editor cordially thanks all who have sent 
in the form concerning book reviewing. You should hear from him with 
a request for a review within the next few months. But do not hesitate 
to write Brother Schnepp if you see a book announced that you would like 
to review. Those who have not sent in the form requesting the opportunity 
to review books are advised that it is not too late to send it in now; the 
Book Review Editor would be happy to have it. 

The price on A City Parish Grows and Changes by Sister M. Martina 
Abbott, S.C., in the last issue was incorrectly listed at $1.00. The correct 
price is $3.00. 

The price on Sociology by Lundberg, Schrag, and Larson was omitted 
in the last issue. The price is $6.00. 


Problems and Opportunities in a Democracy. By John F. Cronin. 
Chicago: Bush & Co., 1954. Pp. xii+755. $2.75. 


Subtitled “a course in Government and related social studies 
for seniors in the Catholic high school,” this new text has many 
up-to-date and attractive features which will make it popular 
with students and teachers alike. 

Planned for a two-semester course, the text covers four 
main divisions: Sociology, Economics, Government, and Inter- 
national Relations. The author suggests that Parts II and III 
may be reversed; thus, government would be studied in the fall 
a when the holding of elections may make the material more 
timely. 

“Social America” includes treatments of society, the family, 
school, church, and choosing a career. An excellent feature here 
is the discussion of military service with helpful advice to teen- 
agers on meeting the problems, avoiding the dangers, and using 
the opportunities in the service. 

“Economic America” presents the intricacies of production, 
distribution, and exchange in simple terms, along with special 
problems of workers and farmers. In Chapter 10, “Buying and 
Selling,” the Industry Council Plan is explained. Later in Chap- 
ter 25, “Political and Social Systems,” this material is recalled. 
Thus this and other aspects of papal and social teaching will 
be brought to the attention of our high school seniors. 

“Political America” includes discussions of the Constitution, 
the making and enforcement of laws, administration and cost 
of government, and the duties of citizens. The Constitution is 
embodied in the text with explanatory notes, as contrasted with 
other texts where it is relegated to an appendix and perhaps 
never read. 

“America and the World” tries to develop international 
understanding by showing the causes of war and peace, sketch- 
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ing U.S. relations with other nations, and defending the U.N. 
Socialism, Communism, the Church’s program, and interna- 
tional trade are also treated. The chapter on communism is 
especially well developed with sections on its meaning, how it 
works, the situation in Russia, world Communism, Communism 
in the U. S., tactics, why it is wrong, why people become Com- 
munists, remedies, and what the student can do. 

Attractive photographs, charts, and cartoons are produced 
and they will stir student interest. Interspersing questions 
in the text is another stimulating teaching device. Each chap- 
ter F followed by a list of terms, points to discuss, and a read- 
ing list. 

Teachers will not complain that Father Cronin has failed to 
give them enough material. Rather, they may find it too ex- 
tensive. However, the subject-matter is so well arranged that 
adjustments can be made if necessary. 

One may safely predict that this will be a widely used text 
because of the author’s prestige, his experience and that of his 
many consultants, and the appeal of the text itself — its format, 
the many illustrations, and the readable style. Every principal 
and every high school social studies teacher owes it to his stu- 
dents to examine a copy of this text with a view to adoption. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 1, Texas 


Theory and Method in the Social Sciences. By Arnold M. Rose. 
University of Minnesota Press. Pp. xii+351. 
5.00. 


The book under review is a collection of essays on theory and 
methods in the social sciences; of the twenty-two essays in- 
cluded, fourteen have appeared previously, mainly in sociological 
publications. 

Of the essays, the first (previously unpublished) is the most 
impressive. It is entitled ‘A Theory of Social Organization and 
Disorganization” and is an attempt “to integrate the largely 
uncoordinated traditions of sociological thinking and research 
of certain French, German and American writers” on social 
structure and social problems. This is done in terms of three 
“assumptions” (postulates), a number of “general propositions” 
and definitions, and sixteen hypotheses derived therefrom. A 
very courageous enterprise indeed. Those essays forming sec- 
tions IV and V of the book, on methodological issues and specific 
research techniques, represent Rose’s well known cautious, even 
critical attitude toward many procedures now in vogue. 

On the contrary, the essay on “‘mass society” is rather weak 
since the author seems to identify it with one where “audiences” 
dominate; only toward the end does he introduce the “public,” 
as a kind of collective savior. In the essay on voluntary associ- 
ations in contemporary social structure he obviously exaggerates 
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their role. The essay on the sociology of law contains rather 
anemic suggestions as to how sociology could contribute to the 
study of law and law enforcement. But the essay on “the hiatus 
between sociology and psychology” is excellent. Most perti- 
nent is the remark that the learning theorists fail to explain 
learning by communication of significant symbols, which is ex- 
pore the type of learning in which the sociologist is most inter- 
ested. 

The book could not be used as a text in a course on methods; 
but it could and should appear on the list of recommended read- 
ings relative to a number of courses. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Cohort Fertility: Native White Women in the United States. 
By Pascal K. Whelpton. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1954. Pp. xxv+492. $6.00. 


A cohort comprises persons born the same time, usually the 
same year. “Cohort fertility” refers to the annual birth rate 
that the survivors of a cohort of women have experienced at each 
age. In this volume, Whelpton presents such rates for native 
white women in the United States, by birth order and parity. 
In turn, these rates are worked into two series. The first set 
of tables combines the rates by cohorts, say those born in 1900, 
rates; these combinations cover the fertility of cohorts 1874— 
1934 inclusively. The second set of tables combines the cohort 
rates of a year, say 1940; these rates are applied to a hypo- 
thetical group of women, and the process yields “current” or 
“calendar year’ cumulative and reproduction rates for the 
years 1920-1948 inclusively. “Tables containing such infor- 
mation have not been available previously” (p. 19); Woof- 
ter’s generation and current reproduction rates are not re- 
ferred to (Vital Statistics, Special Reports, Vol. 33, No. 4, 
January 30, 1950) presumably because they lack birth-order and 
parity controls. The Preface advises that recent data are being 
tabulated and included at some points, and the few errors that 
appear in the text seem related to such belated changes (e.g. p. 
24, line 5 should be “1920 to 1950” instead of ‘1920 to 1948’). 
Since the book went to press, Whelpton has published some 
recent data and “hindsighted” some of the observations, so that 
it seems fair to regard the article as an extended comment on 
the trends here revealed. (Eugenics Quarterly, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
March 1954, pp. 4-15). 

Such cohort fertility data have been in demand for two 
reasons. They furnish detailed specific information or the fer- 
tility concomitant with such things as depression, wars, and 
business changes. Previous studies, using the “current” fertility 
rates, obviously thrown off by “fertility planning,” may now 
be redone with more accuracy. The cumulative and reproduction 
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rates can be used to show where the births have been delayed, 
caught up or borrowed from the future, and to what extent; 
now we can do over the time-series factor analysis. It seems 
pertinent to stress here, however, that the cohort rates apply 
to only the total native white women, and that no attempt has 
been made to work out paternal cohort rates. 

The more common use of cohort data is to estimate secular 
trends. In contrast with the inadequacies of “current” data for 
such a purpose (Mulvaney, ACSR, June 1953), it was hoped 
that the analysis of cohort data would reveal some stable trends 
that could be projected into the future. Whelpton’s dogged in- 
genuity carried him far, but not to the answer to this nagging 
problem. 


Whether a lowering of age at marriage, progress in the 
treatment of sterility or low fecundity, and/or a decrease in 
the proportion of couples wanting no child or only one or 
two will raise the cumulative rates for first, second, and 
third births to women living to age 47 in sufficient degree 
to counterbalance the decrease in the rates for fifth and 
higher order births that will occur because of the spread 
of contraceptive practices and an increase in their effec- 
tiveness remains to be seen (p. 219). 


The above-cited article, based on the same data, plus some 
more recent, trenchantly comments: “. . . The writer feels 
strongly that too little consideration is given to the possibility 
that a major, rather than a minor downward shift in annual 
fertility rates will occur within a few years” (p. 14). Cohort 
fertility thus impressively reveals how higher order fertility 
is diminishing; but more starkly it reveals the unpredictability 
of so-called planned fertility. This book presents, unfortunately, 
a limpid demonstration of the limitations of fertility prediction, 
precisely because it so clearly proves that planned parenthood 
involves unpredictable sterility. 

B. G. MULVANEY 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda. A book of Readings. Edited 
by Daniel Katz, Dorwin Cartwright, Samuel Eldersveld, 
Alfred McClung Lee. New York: The Dryden Press, 1954. 
Pp. xx+779. $6.25. 


Among the many recent “readers,” this is by far the best. 
The four eminent editors who made the 74 selections on behalf 
of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues had 
the advice of twenty-six scholars, experts in social psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, and political science. There are no 
explanatory introductions to the various chapters. The work 
of the editors appears exclusively in the organization and choice 
of the material. The extensive table of contents is preceded by 
a summarizing “overview.” Both have to be studied carefully 
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if one wants to understand the selections in their sequence and 
interrelatedness. 

The first chapter on the role of public opinion in a democracy 
sets the pace for the study as a whole and assures the reader 
that he will be offered the opportunity of meeting all the ques- 
tions and problems raised in the field of public opinion research. 
Reference is made to the political organization of society, to 
the dynamics of democracy, and to the actual status of American 
public opinion. Seeing public opinion in a multiple context, the 
reader is ready to be confronted also with controversial issues 
about public opinion and opinion polling. 

The second of the five parts of the book shows public 
opinion against the background of culture, social organization, 
and economic structure, presents it within the realm of the gov- 
ernmental process, and reveals public opinion as it is embodied 
in and promoted by the mass media. The third part is given 
over to an analysis of the social-psychological processes; as such 
it contains some of the most recent research findings on atti- 
tudes and communication effects. Part Four, dealing with 
propaganda, discusses strategies and techniques, with studies 
of propaganda in World War II as well as in the 1952 elections. 
The selections of the last part are an excellent introduction into 
the techniques of measuring public opinion. 

With the publication of this volume a book of readings has 
been made available that can be used as a textbook in the class- 
room. In this reviewer’s opinion, this is the first time that a 
selection of material] within a certain field is more than a supple- 
mentary study tool. Moreover, no textbook on public opinion is 
as up-to-date as this “reader.” 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Statistical Methods in Experimentation: An Introduction. By 
Oliver L. Lacey. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953. Pp. 
ix+249. $4.50. 


Only a short while ago sociologists were so busy furnishing 
solutions to pressing social problems that they had little time 
to spend on the acquisition of the scientifically valid knowledge 
necessary for the development of such solutions. Therefore, the 
increasing attention that is being paid to the methods and tech- 
niques of research is one of the most heartening developments 
in American sociology. This new humility may lead to impor- 
tant new developments in our dicipline. 

The importance of the development of new technical methods 
cannot be overrated. Sociologists could well spend less time talk- 
ing about the difficulties of research and more time attempting 
to develop the methods of collecting and handling data which 
will enable them to answer the questions with which they are 
concerned. It is important, however, that these new techniques 
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be used with a clear understanding of their basic nature and 
their implications. There are no statistical techniques which can 
be used automatically. Consequently, they must be understood 
before they can be successfully applied to a particular set of 
data. Unfortunately, in recent years, some of the newer tech- 
niques have been used with more enthusiasm than accuracy. 

It is in this regard that Lacey’s work is most important. It is 
intended as an introduction to the use of certain statistical 
techniques based mainly on probability theory. It is written by 
a psychologist and focused on the use of these techniques in 
experimentation. This does not, however, destroy its relevance 
for sociologists because the basic techniques do not have to be 
used in a laboratory and a little thought will reveal how they 
can be applied to sociological data. 

This book is excellently and lucidly written. The explana- 
tions of the design of experiments, probability theory, the use 
of the normal distribution, tests of significance, and correlation 
are extremely well done. A study of this work will amply 
repay the time invested. 

The book, in terms of its limited aims, is extremely difficult 
to criticize. It aims at introducing the student to the use of 
certain statistical techniques in the design and interpretation of 
experimental data. In this aim it is completely successful. 


JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


The “Isms”: A History and Evaluation. By Eugene O. Golob. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xii+681. $6.00. 


Professor Golob says in his preface that he is an historian. 
His book shows the hand of an economist. But over and above 
the historian and economist, Eugene Golob is an American econo- 
my apologist who writes from a wealth of integrated knowledge 
and brings out the real meaning of the American way of life. 
His book, however, is at one and the same time more and less 
than the title would indicate. 

“Isms” suggest philosophical systems. The expected com- 
plete analysis of each “ism” is given only to capitalism, com- 
munism, and socialism. The rest of the “isms” are treated only 
in so far as they relate to these three. Thus the book is less than 
the title suggests. 

If the truth be known, “isms” (i.e., capitalism, communism 
and socialism) have always been more concerned with a way 
of life than with a philosophy. (Karl Marx, for example, main- 
tained that his doctrine was valid even though metaphysically 
false). Therefore, the “isms” must be presented and evaluated 
as ways of life. This Dr. Golob has done thoroughly, concretely, 
and objectively; in a word, brilliantly. But this alone is not 
everything that goes to make the book more than its title sug- 
gests. 
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The real question asked and answered in “Isms” is, “What is 
American capitalism from its historical toes to its contemporary 
head, and what will it be in the future?” This is the real theme 
of the book. For this theme a more appropriate preface will be 
found on pages 38-40 where, among other things, the author 
says: 

.. if we are to have Two Worlds . . . we must be able to 
chart a clear course, and explain it with equal clarity to 
the nations we would like to have join our ideological frac- 
tion of the planet. The economics of Ricardo and his suc- 
cessors is increasingly unpopular in most of these countries. 
We fail ourselves, and we fail them, in allowing this con- 
fusion to persist. For what we mean by the “American way 
of life’ is not described or represented by the simple slogan 
“free enterprise” or by an ideology in the classical spirit. 
America has a limited, modified capitalistic system, always 
in process of change, that bears little resemblance to the 
imaginary, static, “pure” capitalism that was supposed to 
have existed in England one hundred years ago (p. 39). 


Leaving aside for a moment the author’s divisions, we find 
our natural divisions which stress the theme of the book: I 
Capitalism: Past and Present; II. Socialism: Genus and Species; 
III. Communism; IV. Corporatism: Its Past and Its Future. The 
last section will be of special interest and worth to everyone 
interested in the Industry Council Plan. 

The “Isms” cannot be recommended too highly, especially for 
economics, sociology, and political science majors. U. S. Informa- 
tion Service libraries the world over should be quick to introduce 
this volume to our friends. Finally, business men, labor leaders, 
and private citizens interested in their fellow men could not do 
better than to read and reread this book. It may prove difficult 
reading at times, but it will certainly be rewarding, both to the 
individual and to society. 

JOHN F. KENNY, S.J. 


St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India 


Individualism Reconsidered! By David Riesman. Glencoe, III.: 
The Free Press, 1954. Pp. 529. $6.00. 


This collection of thirty essays, written between 1947 and 
1953 by the author of The Lonely Crowd, makes for most in- 
spiring reading. Mutatis mutandis, considering the differences 
of culture and age, Riesman resembles George Simmel: both 
pioneering into new fields, approaching them from an unusual 
perspective, seeing problem complexes with a philosophical and 
synthetizing eye, and thus stimulating the creative imagination 
and scientific curiosity in the reader. Like Simmel, he is a 
specialist in observing the goings-on in the joints of the social 
anatomy; he is seismographically sensitive to the vibrations of 
social dynamics. This naturally leads him more than once into 
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speculations which may not be demonstrable, or into inventions 
of a terminology against which objections can be raised. How- 
ever, these are minor faults compared to the services Riesman 
renders us with his examination of a surprisingly large variety 
of problems. 

There is a rather pertinent criticism of public opinion re- 
search; there is a whole section on recreation, dealing with book- 
reading, movies, and football, the latter treated as an illustra- 
tion for culture diffusion; four large essays analyze the thought 
of Freud, each with reference to a specific distinction of indi- 
vidual and social character traits. There are studies on Veblen, 
on political philosophy, on methods in social science . . . in short, 
on almost everything. 

Special attention should be given to three of the essays. 
“Some Observations on Social Science Research” appears like 
an apologia pro domo of the author. At the end of a very pene- 
trating discussion of the problem of “the polarity between 
theory and data,” Riesman concludes: “In American social 
science, many of the best contributions have been made by jour- 
nalists and others who were out of the circle of academic life 
and criticism.” “Individualism Reconsidered,” whose title was 
chosen to label the whole collection, gives (from the sociological 
point of view) as strong a foundation for the doctrine of the 
unique role of the individual as a religious believer, let alone a 
theologian, can wish for. This is achieved by replacing the dic- 
hotomy of “society — individual” by a trichotomy “society — 
group — individual.” Finally, the essay on “Values in Con- 
text” should be of particular interest to Catholics since it forces 
us to clarify more than ever before, the relations of absolutism, 
contextualism, and plurism of values in society. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Contemporary Social Reform Movements. By John Eric Nords- 
ry New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. Pp.x+550. 
6.00. 


The present collection of readings dealing with Contempo- 
rary Social Reform Movements is a valuable aid for a greater 
clarification of the term “Social Movement,” which has been 
used ambiguously and vaguely. These readings have been care- 
fully selected. They treat of controversial issues such as free- 
dom and democracy and the various forms of totalitarian 
regimes. They reveal existing trends in the dynamic and com- 
plex field of capital and labor and point to the characteristics 
of social change brought about either by social evolution or 
revolution. Of particular interest are those treatises which deal 
with the apparently ever changing concept of liberalism. Men- 
tion may be made only of Ernest Barker’s exposition of Collec- 
tivism and Individualism which takes as a starting point the idea 
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of liberation applied to and actualized in various social forms. 

The integration of the various chapters is brought about by 
introductory analyses, the purpose of which is to facilitate intel- 
ligent study, to indicate points of emphasis and, by way of an 
evaluative approach, to point to socially integrative and disinte- 
grative factors inherent in the reform movement discussed in 
the respective chapter. 

This book presents new incentives to the study of social 
movements and is a valuable contribution to the field of socio- 
logical theory in general. The wealth of material presented and 
the extensive bibliography will prove a gold mine for students 
of history, political science, and sociology. 


Sr. MECHTRAUD, S.Sp.S. 
Holy Ghost Convent, Techny, Ill. 


Youth Expelled From Their Homeland (Heimatvertriebene 
Jugend). A sociological study on the problem of the social 
adjustability of the children of the expellees. By K. Valen- 
tin Miller. Kitzingen-Main: Holzner Verlag, 1953. Pp. 221. 


The author of this extremely fruitful study is director of the 
Institute for Empirical Sociology (Hannover and Bamberg). 
As such he has given all his time to a sociological analysis of the 
situation of the Germans who had been expelled from Silesia and 
the Sudeten and have now been settled among the population of 
Western Germany. He specialized in investigations of the young 
generation and of their integration into their new environment. 
The book under review comprises the results of his numerous 
papers and offers an over-all view. It aims at guiding the prac- 
titioners who, as political and social planners, have to deal with 
the problems of the expellees and refugees. 

Germany has become a laboratory for social research because 
of the involuntary mingling of eleven millions of newcomers 
with the natives of Western Germany. American sociologists 
will be particularly interested in Miiller’s approach to the prob- 
lem and in his concrete findings since adjustment to new envi- 
ronments, the various reactions of immigrants and of natives 
to population changes and the assimilation of ethnical groups 
deviating from the established norm have been the daily bread 
for our theoreticians and practitioners. The German picture 
offers enough similarities with the American scene to make com- 
parisons possible, and yet there are significantly differences. It 
is to be regretted that Miiller has not referred to a single piece 
of research made here, nor to the classic works like The Polish 
Peasant. Perhaps some Americans will utilize the studies on the 
German expellees for a better elucidation of minority group situ- 
ations in our society. It would also be of value to make com- 
parisons with corresponding situations of other types of refu- 
gees. 


Miiller studies the expellee youth against the background of 
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the group from which they have come and likewise within 
the frame of reference of the new environment in which 
they are growing up. A large number are of peasant origin, the 
older generation still closely bound to the tradition of life on the 
self-owned farm, and the younger partly influenced by the set 
of values so much cherished by the family. There is a certain 
resistance against the opportunities offered them in the world 
in which they are now living. But as a whole, the young people 
adjust well, do not lag behind their peers of the native popu- 
lation, neither in school nor in work, and show greater initiative 
than those who had never had similar experiences. 

Miiller’s research deserves far more detailed evaluation; his 
methods are refined enough to produce elaborate results and to 
develop the finest nuances in the comparison between the varied 
groups of native and refugee youth. The only serious difficulty 
is the strange terminology whose translation into English is 
almost impossible. It would be desirable to arrive at a standard 
vocabulary, at least for the basic terms, among sociologists of 
the leading nations of the world. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Introduction to International Relations. By Charles P. Schlei- 
cher. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. xvi+941. 
$6.75. 


Written as a text for the introductory college course in inter- 
national relations, this work is presented in three, approxi- 
mately equal parts. The first section provides basic concepts, 
terminology, and analytical tools and gives the student a func- 
tional view of the scope of the field. The opening chapter, “How 
to Think About International Relations,” utilizes in part the 
sociological concepts of competition, conflict, accommodation, 
and co-operation. Particularly good chapters in this section in- 
clude “Modern Nationalism,” “Sovereignty,” and “The Institu- 
tion of War.” 

Part two offers an analysis of international relations accord- 
ing to the policies and roles of various leading powers and geo- 
graphical areas. Contributions by seven area experts provide 
a more authoritative presentation than is usually offered by the 
generalist in this field. The third major section of the book, 
entitled “Organizing the World Society,” reviews briefly the 
historic efforts at supra-national organization which culminated 
in the League of Nations, and traces in greater detail the origin, 
organization, and functioning of the United Nations. A final 
chapter on world government and its various proponents com- 
pletes this section. . 


Professor Schleicher approaches international relations as a 
moderate realist — that is, he stresses the importance and the 
role of national power, but also keeps in sight the influence 
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which national ideals and public opinion may exercise on the for- 
eign policy of a democracy. Although the author and the con- 
tributors follow a detached, reportorial style, occasionally the 
student is given a penetrating insight or hint in evaluating a 
particular trend, theory, or action. 

A shortcoming of this work — and this criticism often ap- 
plies to studies of this sort — is that, in covering so much ground 
in limited space, it occasionally resembles “diluted history.” 
Most of the material is presented in sufficient perspective and 
detail, but some subjects appear to be treated sketchily. (For 
example, the “Development of the Modern State System,” which 
covers the period from the Greek city-states to World War II, 
is reviewed in forty-two pages). Greater reliance on prepara- 
tion of the college student in history and government and specific 
readings might provide a solution to this problem. The selected 
bibliography following each chapter lists complete books and 
articles, and is therefore more useful to the teacher than the 
student. An excellent “Basic Bibliography,” suggested as a basic 
library in international relations for the college or university, 
is appended. 


Washington, D.C. 


DONALD E. SMITH 


The Two Sovereignties. By Joseph Lecler, S.J. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. x+196. $3.75. 


The relations between Church and State have been, are, and 
promise to be a source of tension and misunderstanding between 
persons of different faiths and of no faith. Father Lecler at- 
tempts in a rather brief book to set forth the history of these 
two sovereignties. Then he discusses in successive chapters, 
Caesaro-Papism, Clericalism, and the Lay State. Prior to 
Christianity there was but one sovereignty, the State. Christi- 
anity provided another, the Church. Nineteen centuries of 
struggle prove that the division is a necessary but unstable one. 
He excuses the clericalism of the middle ages by stating that 
the states were in their infancy, their leaders lacked education 
and the Church simply had to perform certain functions of a 
political nature no longer necessary. For those who long for 
a return to this period, he has sharp words: 


Distance lends enchantment to the view, the medieval sys- 
tem continues to have a seductive effect on certain im- 
perfectly instructed minds: it fills them with nostalgia for 
the golden age of the Church and for the Christian civiliza- 
tion of the Middle Ages; they paint it in glowing colors and 
long for its return (p. 126). 


So far as principles are concerned, separation of Church and 
State is incompatible with Catholic doctrine (p. 177). But he 
points out such separatism means very different things in differ- 
ent countries and the Holy See accepts it at times. American 
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readers will regret that most illustrations are drawn from 
Europe, especially France, and very little is said about the 
United States. Some American Catholics may be quite surprised 
at some of the author’s premises: some bigots will wrench 
phrases from it with glee. In terms of its length the book is a 
worthwhile contribution. 
JOHN J. KANE 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Christianity and American Capitalism. By Edward A. Keller, 
C.8.C. Chicago: The Heritage Foundation, Inc., 1953. Pp. 


92. $1.50. 

Is co-management the heart of the Church’s social doctrine? 
Most of the current confusion and controversy regarding ency- 
clical teaching centers on the problem of the wage-contract. 
Some have interpreted the Social Encyclicals to demand the modi- 
fication of the wage-contract by a partnership-contract whereby 
workers would share with owners the right to manage business. 
In this timely and helpful monograph Father Keller takes the 
position that this interpretation is untenable because both Pius 
XI and Pius XII have made such concise and clear statements 
regarding the problem that no one should claim that co-manage- 
ment is required by the Social Encyclicals. 

In the United- States the plan for co-management is embodied 
in the so-called Industry Council Plan. This proposal calls for 
the establishment in each industry and profession of an econo- 
mic council which would perform all fundamental management 
functions. Each industry council would be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the workers, owners, government (in some cases) 
and the general public. Father Keller asserts that this plan 
obviously contradicts papal teaching because equal representa- 
tion on industry councils with owners would give the workers, 
by right, partnership status and the right ‘of co-management. 

Papal condemnation of co-management as a right belonging 
to workers should not be interpreted to mean that Catholic social 
doctrine is opposed to voluntary plans whereby owners share 
with their workers in some fashion either ownership or profits 
or management or all three.. 

Father Keller’s treatment of the Church’s uta ‘doctrine, 
while admittedly selective, contains a valuable clarification that 
should be widely pondered. 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR» 
Georgetown University, Washington 


Human Behavior in Industry. By William W. Finlay, A. Q. 
Sartain, and Willis M. Tate. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1954. Pp. ix+247. $4.00. 


It has been said that simplicity is the key to beauty. If this 
is true then this is a beautiful book, for it certainly is simple. 
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Do not misunderstand this statement. Written with a simplicity 
of style, a clarity of exposition, and a humility of tone which 
make for effortless reading and facile acceptance, the book ful- 
fills the authors’ purpose of easy readability. 

The text opens with a case study which apparently is fic- 
tional. It explores worker motivation, human relations prob- 
lems, the social aspects of human relations in industry, in short, 
the “fundamentals, the principles of human relations” in indus- 
try. It closes with a continuation of its opening case history. 
The case history is effectively used to get certain ideas across 
and to clothe them with an air of reality. The principles are 
enunciated clearly and concisely. From beginning to end the 
reading is effortless, clear, and — vaguely disturbing. 

The disturbance arises from an attempt to judge the work. 
The authors seem to intend a simplified account of human be- 
havior in industry. If we judge in terms of this intention the 
book is eminently successful. But its very success is its weakest 
point. In its quest for simplicity it frequently deals in platitudes 
(people give us just about what we give them), but, more 
serious, it tends to oversimplify to a degree that might prove 
misleading. 

In the second chapter, for example, in an attempt to point 
out that all human behavior is not rational behavior, the authors 
equate irrational with unconscious, conditioning with habit for- 
mation, and insightful thinking with rationality. This is a 
dangerous oversimplification of some important psychological 
a. Throughout the book the same difficulty is encoun- 

red. 

Even with this criticism, it is hard to believe that there is 
no place for this type of work. Certainly many students would 
welcome the effortlessness of its presentation. But one still feels 
disturbed by the possible results of the oversimplification of the 
material. It is a case where too much success can be a type of 
failure. 

JOHN E. HUGHES 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Communication in Management. By Charles E. Redfield. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xvi+290. $3.75. 


From his own wide practical experience and from insight 
into the practical experiences of associates, the author has writ- 
ten a handy and useful guide to aid business and governmental 
administrators in getting their messages and orders through 
to their subordinates. It can also aid them in getting facts and 
information from subordinates regarding the details of the 
operations of the respective business or governmental enter- 
prises. 

The sociological barriers that obstruct the flow of communi- 
cation are appreciated: status gradations that create highly 
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exclusive vertical groups and occupational specializations that 
create highly exclusive horizontal groups within these vertical 
groups. These many lines give rise to many special terminolo- 
gies or unique modes of expression that become little languages 
in themselves and so hinder the communication of one group 
with another. 

The problems and limitations of suggestion systems, com- 
plaint systems, interview techniques, and conference methods 
are all well treated. There is good documentation and judici- 
ously selected bibliography of articles and books. This reviewer 
feels, however, that some material has been omitted, that, if 
included, would have made the book only a few pages longer. 

Despite the author’s attention to modern management, the 
book is written in the spirit of Aristotle who, in his Rhetoric 
dwelt upon the dispositions of listeners to speeches thereby giv- 
ing us an early treatise on communication. Aristotle, however, 
is not mentioned in the bibliography. 

~ His practical mindedness notwithstanding, Redfield has made 
a plea for managers to act as liberal artists. Liberal artists 
make goods of the mind, and communication is such a good. 
There is, however, no mention of the liberal arts. 

In conclusion, there is no denying that Charles Redfield has 
done an excellent job of sketching the present day foreground 
of the communication problem in bold striking lines. A faint 
suggestion of the classic background of the problem, however, 
would have lent a finer finish to the picture. 

JAMES EDWARD MCKEOWN 
DePaul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 


American Social Work Theory. By Arthur P. Miles. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. ix+246. $3.00. 


Social workers need a sound theory as a base for their prac- 
tice, and they know it. Efforts are being made to fill this need. 
Last year, The Philosophy of Social Work by Herbert Bisno 
appeared; an unfortunate book, which the social work profes- 
sion will eventually disown, it should never have been published. 
This year, Arthur Miles published American Social Work 
Theory; it is eminently superior to Bisno’s book, but it fills the 
need only partially. 

Although the title would lead the reader to expect the presen- 
tation of a theory, he will be disappointed. This is rather an 
essay about a theory containing some interesting and forceful 
convictions about social work, which are well worth saying, even 
if ten years too late. 

In the first chapter the qualities of a desirable theory of 
social work are described. The next two chapters develop the 
theme that the theory of social work in America must be based 
on two important pillars: Christianity and the American eco- 
nomic institutions. A chapter is devoted to each of the social 
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work processes: casework, group work, and community organi- 
zation. The chapter on casework is especially good, but the other 
two, unfortunately, contribute little to the author’s purpose; 
would be more appropriate in an introductory, survey-type text- 
book. 

Two areas of thought, about which Miles has strong convic- 
tions and which he competently elaborates, are religion and 
psychiatry as they relate to social work. He shows that religion, 
the dominant factor in explaining American social work, is the 
origin of the basic principles of social work practice. Therefore, 
a social worker needs a philosophy of life which is based on 
religion. On the other hand, “rampant Freudianism,” the com- 
plete acceptance of Freudian principles, weakens and in some 
instances negates religious beliefs. The “discipleship of Freu- 
dianism,” the author says, is a severe handicap to free thought 
and scientific inquiry ; “reliance upon psychoanalysis as the basis 
for the theory of practice in casework, the largest field of social 
work, has resulted in the intellectual isolation of much of social 


work.” 
FELIX P. BIESTEK, S.J... 
School of Social Work, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


Diagnostic Casework in the Thomistic Pattern. By Mary J. 
McCormick. New York, Columbia University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xvi+239. $3.50. 


Father Walter McQuinn, former dean of the Boston College 
School of Social Work, presented an excellent paper at the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities in 1942 in which he 
attempted to show how the skills and techniques of social case- 
work might be translated into the Christian concepts of the 
cardinal moral virtues. There was little follow up of Father 
McQuinn’s ideas. It seems to this reviewer, however, that Miss 
McCormick in her recent book has taken up where McQuinn left 
off with respect to the virtue of prudence. For this reason the 
book has its value. 

However, probably indeliberately, there is evidence of 
trying, bit by bit, to reconcile at least certain aspects of Freu- 
dian psychiatry with the Christian concept of the nature of man. 
This is a fruitless task. The materialism and psychic determi- 
nism that permeates Freud’s thought, the minor position of in- 
tellect and free will in their struggle with unconscious factors, 
complete ignorance of the fact of original sin whose cure lies 
not only in environmental and emotional controls, but in the 
beneficient grace of God, make the reconciliation not only diffi- 
cult but impossible. This is not to deny the necessity of a better 
understanding of factors that limit the free actions of man and 
the part that emotions play in human acts. There is a large field 
of study and research for competent psychologists and psychia- 
trists in the area of human dynamics and human behavior. 
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Meanwhile we must rely on a hypothesis which will always cre- 
ate innumerable problems for the Catholic student and social 
worker. 

The profession is indebted to Miss McCormick for her effort 
and the thoughtful reader will benefit by this carefully written 
book. It will undoubtedly indicate to all social workers the 
necessity of philosophic content upon which the profession must 
be based to survive and flourish. 

A. H. Scheller, S.J. 


Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Group Work in the Institution. By Gisela Konopka. New York: 
Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow & Company, 1954. 
Pp. xxiv+304. $4.50. 


The value of group living in institutions as a substitute for 
home life, even for the foster-home life, has been for some time 
and still remains a debatable question. In tracing the develop- 
ment of the professionals’ attitude in the human behavior 
sciences toward the institutional problem, however, the author 
of Group Work in the Institution has moved a step forward 
and has arrived at the stage of group living where she presents, 
as a modern challenge, a type of group work which focuses its 
energy on treatment rather than on protection or punishment. 

According to Mrs. Konopka, not only is the “team approach 
essential for institutions,” but group living is also related to 
treatment without, however, nullifying individualization in 
group associations. Furthermore, the author analyzes the role 
of the group worker in a variety of relationships: with children, 
with unmarried mothers, with handicapped children, with juve- 
nile delinquents, with prisoners, and with the aged. Through- 
out the book, Mrs. Konopka points to the need of recording 
group situations by means of a daily log (entries to be made by 
the houseparents) and the need, for houseparents, of training 
courses of at least three months’ duration or of two- or three-day 
institutes to enable both the houseparents and/or counselors to 
carry out a responsibility which is vital in the dynamics of 
group relations. 

Among the therapeutic devices analyzed, which purport to 
transform a group of confused delinquents into a group with a 
feeling of belongingness, one regrets the failure of the author 
to mention the therapeutic value of religion as expressed in the 
form of prayer therapy or of spiritual healing which heretofore 
has proven so beneficial in dealing with all types of unfortu- 
nates. The chaplain, in the double capacity of representative of 
the Church and as one of the team-workers, can render superior 
service by the use of cathartic interviews, particularly when the 
conflict is related to sex, a topic, which, according to Pope Pius 
XI, should be discussed only in private. It is important that all 
team-workers recognize the possibility of guilt. For that reason, 
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this reviewer would hesitate to make delinquency analogous to 
sickness. 

Notwithstanding these omissions and deficiencies, the book 
remains a comprehensive study in the institutional field, and, 
as the author expressed it, a modern challenge which will en- 
lighten anyone interested in the institutional problems of dere- 
licts. 

SISTER MARIE AGNES OF ROME, P.M. 
Rivier College, Nashua, N. H. 


Approaches to Community Development. Edited by Phillips 
Roupp. The Hague, Bandung: W. Van Hoeve Ltd., 1953. 
Pp. xviii+352. $3.00. 


In these days of incredible mechanical speeds, social welfare 
has accelerated its world-wide contacts and impacts. The slower, 
long deliberated sectional movement of other days is gone. How- 
ever, the present, as the past, requires no less the knowledge 
which results from study and experience. “Only that deed which 
is born of knowledge will help to overcome the crisis.” In this 
new age, because of the extensiveness as well as the rapidity of 
their roles, the principals in social welfare must depend on com- 
posite presentations of the deeds and thoughts of their col- 
leagues. 

In international social welfare a number of useful collec- 
tions have been gathered. The U. N. Study Kit, as all teachers 
in social welfare know, assembled valuable and varied articles. 
In a more permanent and orderly form, Dr. Roupp has edited 
this “symposium introductory to problems and methods of vil- 
lage welfare in underdeveloped areas.” It is a contribution of 
technical importance with a plus element for the American 
scholar and social worker. 

Dr. Roupp, the editor, is American. The writer of the fore- 
word is Hindu. The contributors are citizens of eight countries, 
Eastern and Western. They portray the social study and social 
action traditions of both sides of the globe. The diversity of 
writers and of their disciplines, as well as the currency of the 
situations which they report, give the reader a new look at the 
international social scene. 

LucIAN L. LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


The Science of Man: An Introduction to Anthropology. By 
Mischa Titiev. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1954. Pp. 
xv+489. $5.25. 


The noted anthropologist, the late John M. Cooper, fre- 
quently prefaced his lectures or discussions with the remark, 
“Let’s look at the facts.” His students will remember well the 
emphasis he placed on established principles and the findings 
of empirical research particularly in his introductory courses. 
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Mischa Titiev succeeds very well in presenting such basic facts 
in his introductory text. 

The book covers both physical and cultural anthropology and 
contains sufficient material to be used for a one-semester course 
in each field. Starting from “The Earth and the First Forms 
of Life” the text gives a view that is neither too cursory nor 
overly detailed of physical evolution. When Titiev moves into 
the realm of man’s mental endowment, however, some confusion 
is created by expressions such as “practically human,” “infra- 
human,” and the statement “The earliest of men were... at 
least on the threshold of culture” (p. 181). 

The broad field of culture is deftly handled. The author — 
who does not belong to any particular school of anthropology — 
has achieved great skill in condensing material without sacri- 
ficing simplicity or clarity. His freshness of approach and lively 
examples are appealing though one might wish to challenge a 
few statements such as “As the percentage of knowledge in- 
creases within a society, its reliance on the supernatural dimin- 
ishes proportionately” (p. 409). 

There are useful summaries, interesting sketches, diagrams, 
illustrations and, at the end of each chapter, selected references. 
These last contain much sociological deta and along with the 
rest of the volume offer invaluable material for integrating the 
companion sciences of anthropology and sociology. 

MARGARET M. BEDARD 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Institutions of Primitive Society. By E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard et al. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1954. Pp. viii+ 
107. $2.50. 


“Fine things come in small packages.” This is eminently true 
of the eight radio broadcasts on the values of primitive society 
by leading British social anthropologists. In a symposium of a 
hundred quotable quotes they give us in capsule form the con- 
clusions of modern anthropological research. 

The most significant conclusion of each essay states that 
“the primitive is in every way as rational and sensible as his 
European counterpart.” The symposium, however, is probably 
most successful in depicting the interrelatedness of the various 
aspects of life on the primitive level, i.e. a way of life in which 
the tool system and level of material achievement are fairly 
simple. Thus: “Religion is a social phenomenon, something gen- 
eral, traditional, and obligatory”; or, “The concept of (eco- 
nomic) value involves the idea of preference-quality in a (social) 
relationship”; or again, “Marriage gives a man friends among 
potential enemies”; and the most obvious fact of primitive life, 
“All activities go on in the same framework of social relation- 
ships and in a common idiom of ideas and attitudes.” In a word, 
the primitive’s “identification with his immediate family is ex- 
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tended outward into the greater society, not broken off at the 
threshhold of his home,” as with us. An excellent book! 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Mid-Century Crime in Our Culture. By Austin L. Porterfield 
and Robert H. Talbert. Fort Worth: Leo Potishman Foun- 
dation, Texas Christian University, 1954. Pp. ix+113. $2.25. 


The authors contend that the criminal is the person who 
habitually violates persons and social values to achieve his ends; 
such behavior arises from cultural patterns and is a part of the 
basic personality as it develops in the social structure. The 
sociologist and anthropologist, therefore, as well as the psy- 
chiatrist and psychologist, must be included in the study of the 
individual offender. 

From this point of departure, the authors compare inter- 
state, intercity, and intracity variations in crime and suicide 
rates, and relate differences to variations in social structure and 
cultural patterns — e.g., high crime and low suicide rates are 
characteristic of ‘depressed folk societies in local conflict” (p. 56). 

They conclude that differences in socio-cultural patterns 
explain the high crime and low suicide rates for the less secu- 
larized Southern United States, the low crime and high suicide 
rates for the more secularized Northern states, and the varia- 
tions in crime and suicide rates for the census tract of Fort 
Worth (which neither vary together, nor follow the usual gradi- 
ent, and thus do not conform to earlier ecological studies). 

Their definition of the criminal warrants scrutiny. For 
example, is a behavior pattern characterized by habitual ag- 
gressiveness criminal, even though there is no violation of the 
criminal law? 

Nevertheless, this collection of previously published papers 
has much to recommend it, particularly its argument that crime 
cannot be understood outside of its cultural context. 

JOHN M. MARTIN 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Dynamics Of Groups At Work. By Herbert A. Thelen. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. ix+379. $6.00. 


The value to society of the small, primary, face-to-face group 
in problem solving, is stressed in this text, which is an out- 
growth of Professor Thelen’s work in the Human Dynamics 
Laboratory of the University of Chicago. The first six chapters, 
comprising Part I, are concerned with presenting practical ex- 
amples of small group action; the final six chapters — Part II — 
investigate the development of concepts, emphasizing the inter- 
relationship between groups and individuals. The author’s pre- 
sentation is clear, concise, and unencumbered by involved theo- 
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retical discussions. It is a good supplementary text for students 
in community organization courses. 

Material in this book should be of particular interest to 
community leaders in the South. The chapter on “Rebuilding 
The Community Through Citizen Action,” is very timely. Con- 
sider the many varied problems facing the South today, with 
respect to the recent anti-segregation decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The question, as yet unanswered, is how to 
peacefully effect desegregation. The block organization pro- 
gram, which was part of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Conference, 
should be analyzed in terms of one possible approach, involving 
citizen participation, as part of the solution. Peaceful readjust- 
ment of the South to desegregation will be worked out on a 
neighborhood and community level. Southern leaders and edu- 
cators could wisely avail themselves of many of the ideas con- 
tained within the first part of Thelen’s work. 

Although this review has pointed up the chapter dealing 
with community problem solving, the text as a whole is informa- 
tive and valuable for understanding the operation of face-to-face 
groups. Eleven selected readings are presented which the author 
contends have contributed most to the “thinking in this book.” 

FRANK L. MANELLA 
Florida Children’s Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Measuring Group Cohesiveness. By Lester M. Libo. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1953. Pp. ix+111. $2.00. 


Descriptions of social laboratory studies with their inevitable 
statistics may not make for entertaining reading, but they are 
the chief means by which our knowledge of small-group dyna- 
mics (and of other social-psychological areas) can grow broad 
and deep. This professional little book provides a notable addi- 
tion to such studies. 

The author, working with his colleagues in the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan, has 
concerned himself mainly with problems in methodology. Small 
“clubs,” comprising 208 volunteer university students, provided 
material for Libo’s controlled study. Most interesting is his crit- 
ical contrasting of a short questionnaire and a specially de- 
signed projective technique (Group-Picture-Impression), both 
administered to these “clubs” after an experimental meeting. 

Though in paper binding, the book is well-organized and 
shows an author alert to the validity, reliability, and significance 
of his work. Unfortunately, the early pages particularly exhibit 
some of the jargon to which so many social researchers are ad- 


dicted. 
PAUL H. BESANCENEY, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


India Going Red? By A. Nevett. Indian Institute of Social Order. Poona 
(India): B. D’Penha, Social Institute, 1954. Pp. viii+318. Re. 1-0-0. 
India is in what the Communists term a pre-revolutionary situation. 

Its masses seethe with frustration and resentment at their lowest per 

capita income in all Southeast Asia. Its young democratic government, 

lacking deep-rooted traditions, is riddled with incompetence and corrup- 
tion. Its powerful elite, the educated minority, has broken with its spiritual 
past without successfully replacing it. 

The Communist Party of India works hard to develop this into a 
realistically revolutionary situation. It wooes the peasantry, jibes at the 
government, proselytizes among the educated elite, especially the younger 
generation. It artfully exacerbates anti-Western sentiments by keeping 
fresh the bitter memories of recent colonialism. At the same time it uses every 
propaganda device to extol the alleged economic progress of China and 
the Soviet Union, the great antagonists of the West. 


In counterattack to this skillful blend of class-warfare and nationalism, 
the author presents to his Indian readers, also with emphasis on the 
younger generation, an informed, judicious and pleasantly readable account 
of the theory of Communism and its practice in the Soviet Union, China, 
and India. It is a popular work, but pitched on a higher level than its 
counterpart in this country would be. College students, and many of their 
instructors, can learn and be moved by this fine study. 


Pau. W. Facey, S.J. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 


The Meaning of Social Medicine. By Jago Galdston, M.D. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. viii+137. $2.75. 


After ten or more attempts to define Social Medicine, Dr. Galdston 
makes it clear it is not the same as Socialized Medicine, for the latter “en- 
visages the perpetuation of current medical thought and practice,” while 
the former rests upon “their radical reform.” 


From a humanitarian point of view, social medicine concentrates upon 
the individual as a member of a community and not simply as a “collection 
of phenomena of morbid anatomy, but as a human being with a place in 
society.” It endeavors to investigate the influence of social, genetic, en- 
vironmental, and domestic factors on the incidence of human disease. Only 
by a thorough investigation of the underlying causes, which are to be found 
in the individual, his occupation, and community background and activity, 
can “maximal health combined with maximal competence” be attained. 
Among the changes advocated, such courses as the sociology of community 
life, the elements of anthropology, and individual and group psychology, 
should be added to the medical college’s curriculum. 

From a scientific point of view, social medicine calls for the “study of 
groups by statistical methods without particular reference to individual 
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cases, and the determination of the social etiology and repercussions of 
disease as a mass phenomenon.” 

Dr. Gladston stoutly maintains that present-day curative medicine, 
inspired by the germ-theory of disease, is too exclusively remedial and not 
sufficiently preventive in outlook. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Readings in Economics from Fortune. Edited by Richard E. Mulcahy. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1954. Pp. vi+153. $1.00. 


This paperbound collection of periodical articles has a huge scope, as 
indicated in the divisions of the contents: “Resources and People,” “Na- 
tional Income,” and several other equally comprehensive headings. But 
there is a general “policy” evident, reflecting that of Fortune itself. The 
first group of five articles is typical in tone and deserves brief special com- 
ment. Thus the opening article, “The U.S.A.” ranges over a nation divided 
into sections to summarize the differences and the unities of the United 
States. It is enthusiastic about the big, fast, “progressive” United States, 
but critical of waste, of inter-sectional finances, of the uneven quality of 
American institutions. 

The third article, perhaps the best in the collection, studies “The Crisis 
in Raw Materials,” clarifying but hardly contradicting the first. If any- 
thing it is too optimistic about our ability to “find substitutes,” as Toynbee 
would have it (although the phrase is not used in these articles). 

The article on “The Malthusian Mischief” falls flat. Beginning with 
ridicule of the Neo-Malthusian hysteria, it actually accepts the hysterical 
theses of “exploding population” and, again, finds a solution in the potential 
“substitutes.” The fifth and sixth articles in the first section, on unemploy- 
ment and security respectively, also strive for a balance between optimism 
and gloom. 

The other sections, which could not be outlined even briefly in a short 
notice, follow the same approach. Some are badly dated, notably those on 
trade unions and the tariff; a few are textbook-type simplifications, such as 
those on national income. Most of the articles on “big business” are critical. 

All in all, the volume is interesting and competent if we allow for its 
scope and the selection problem, which must have been solved haphazardly. 
The book’s value as a ready reading list in an economics class, however, is 
questionable because of the same reservations. 

LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 
Pittsburgh 16, Penn. 


Social Thought. By Rollins Chambliss. New York: The Dryden Press, 

1954. Pp. viii+469. $5.00. 

Chambliss has selected from the tremendous amount of data of social 
thought only those areas which he believes present ideas that lived and 
developed. He points up these ideas with a view to challenging the evaluative 
powers of students, for the book is designedly geared as a text book for 
college classes. 

The author begins with a discussion on social thought and social history 
and ends with another on social philosophy and social science. Between 
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these are three main divisions: Five Ancient Societies; Greece, Rome, and 
Medieval Christendom; Early Modern Social Thought. His treatment of 
these is well suited for college teaching, inasmuch as he develops a frame 
of reference for each topic by presenting historical backbround, biographical 
data, sources, methods by which ideas were attained, a discussion of the 
view of nature taken by the specific person, the social institutions as well 
as the social organization and social change of the period under discus- 
sion, and the values held at the time. Finally, each chapter contains a 
concise summary. 

The inclusion of some contributors to social thought and the exclusion 
of others he determined by the availability of original works and the in- 
dication that these present, as far as possible, a coherent body of ideas 
bearing on a number of aspects of social experience, as well as the require- 
ment that the thoughts be timely and meaningful, at least to many. 

While those who teach Social Thought courses may desire a more 
comprehensive text, this is an orderly, well organized, and scholarly treat- 
ment which should prove a welcome addition to the field. 

SISTER LORETTA MARIA SHEEHY, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1958. By the Editorial Committee, National 
Conference of Social Work. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. Pp. xx+365. $5.00. 

This volume records the general experience and the progessive con- 
cept in social work as these were relayed to the members of the National 
Conference of Social Work in the Cleveland Meeting. The topic form of 
presentation under three general headings is the same as in previous pub- 
lications and hopefully will continue as the framework for the themes of 
the papers. The reader or student gets a clear pre-focus of the content 
with the help of titles, such as “Social Work’s Stake in Today’s Issues” 
with sub-headings, ‘Political, Social and Economic.’ The two headings 
which identify the contribution of the professional papers are ‘Services to 
Individuals and Families’ and ‘Services to Agencies, Groups and Indi- 
viduals.’ 

This is a report of the 80th Annual Meeting. If a person read and 
compared the reports of the meetings every ten years since the first back 
about 1872, what might be matter for his musing? “Some things seem 
very much the same,” he might say. Today the Conference is concerned 
about vital issues in human welfare just as it was in the beginning. In 
the years none of the original sincerity has been lost. Terminologies have 
advanced, expressive of a developed science and scientific approach. Mem- 
bership is much more representative of interests in particular fields. The 
National Conference symbolizes at least some of the American ideals in 
the free coordination of diversified interests. Because of that virtue some 
of the papers or contents of papers may give the impression that they 
spread out too broadly. Nonetheless the guest of the conference and the 
reader of its content gets an excellent up-to-date comprehensive view of 
American social welfare. The annual assemblies and their reports are 
a prized democratic contribution to our social welfare. 

In previous annual reviews of the Social Welfare Forum a recommenda- 
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tion has been made to use the volume as a supplement to texts in sociology, 
social philosophy, and social politics. Another year of individual experiment 
by the writer and positive comment from others in educational work allows 
that recommendation to be repeated, even urged. 

Lucian L, LAUERMAN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Demographic Yearbook, 1953. Fifth Issue. New York: Statistical Office of 
the United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs, 1953. Pp. 441. 
Cloth, $6.50; paper, $5.00. 


This fifth issue of the Demographic Yearbook of the United Nations 
contains the usual tables dealing with general population characteristics 
(estimates of total population, population by age and sex, density, etc.), 
births (live births, specific age births, birth rates by order of birth), still- 
births, mortality rates (including infant deaths and morbidity rates), mar- 
riages, divorces, and life tables. 

These United Nations demographic studies, more properly collections, 
are of immense value to all interested in population characteristics, trends, 
and studies, in spite of the fact that demographic data for countries behind 
the Iron Curtain are lacking. 

Although even a rapid reading of the Yearbook will reveal the fact 
that the population of the world is increasing, it is significant to note that 
some high birth rate countries are now beginning to experience a decline 
in the birth rate and in population growth as well as a decrease in the 
decline of the death rate. 

The Yearbook is recommended to all who are interested in securing 
the latest statistical information dealing with the population of the world. 
However, it must be kept in mind that the data contained in the Yearbook 
are as valid as the countries from which the data are secured wish them 


to be. CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Society in Action. By Joyce O. Hertzler. New York: The Dryden Press, 

1954. Pp. xii+452. $5.25. 

The content of any introductory text is a controversial matter. Dr. 
Hertzler states his thesis in the title, Society in Action. The subtitle, “A 
study of basic social processes,” expresses the author’s conviction that So- 
ciology should be concerned with “an analysis of human society as a dy- 
namic entity, not only in terms of its structures, but, especially in terms 
of its operational aspects... .” Dr. Hertzler begins with a treatment of 
human society as a “going concern,” showing how important, yet difficult, 
it is to understand human society. The thin-ice questions of population, 
birth selection, and marriage problems are treated quite objectively, yet 
coming dangerously close to assuming that what is is all right. While the 
words used are objective, the reader could possibly get from them the im- 
plication that the situation as described is to be regarded as the ideal 
for society. 

Society in Action is intended as a “must” for the Sociology major, and 
as a companion to such courses as General Sociology, Principles of Soci- 
ology, Social Problems and others. 
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The page size (74x10 in.) and two column arrangement, its 12-page 
index and 50 pages of references make it almost encyclopedic and definitely 
a handy help to the serious Sociology student. 

WILLIAM R. CLARK, O.P. 
Providence College, Providence 8, R. I. 


Rural Education: Community Background. By Burton W. Kreitlow, Ph.D. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. xv+411. $4.00. 


If you are looking for a sympathetic, unbiased, and keen analysis of 
present-day rural life which includes economic, rural education in its 
broadest sense, vocational training, the Big Three (Farm Bureau, Farmers 
Union, Grange), 4H Clubs, rural library facilities, the County Agent and 
Extension work, and the advantages and disadvantages entailed in rural 
religious and social life, your need will be well met by Rural Education: 
Community Backgrounds. Without placing undue stress upon rural dif- 
ferences Dr. Kreitlow notes the needs of the people, the efforts made to 
meet these needs and suggests further helps that can be provided by the 
rural people themselves or with the aid of urban facilities. The author 
shows familiarity with rural living — the editor’s foreword describes him 
as a “farm boy” — and he has had practical experience in working with 
rural groups both in and out of the classroom. Coupled with his firsthand 
information, the author gives references to valuable current material from 
experts in the field. The charts (about 80) and tables (25) plus the aids 
to the reader at the end of each chapter add greatly to the usability of the 
text. It will be a valuable asset to educational sociology from a rural 
standpoint. 

SIsTER M. ELOISE JOHANNES, C.S.J. 
Marymount College, Salina, Kan. 


Democracy in the Home. By Christine Beasley. New York: Association 
Press, 1954. Pp. xiv-+242. $3.50. 


Democracy is the best social system to have in one’s family, because 
it is the only system which has as its goal the development of every in- 
dividual (p. 22). That is the theme of this dissertation accepted by Co- 
lumbia University. 

This wholesale scrapping of all other systems of group organization 
exposes the author to the charge of radicalism and inconsistency. She out- 
laws all forms of authoritarianism because it “essentially has no concern 
for the true development of the individual” (p. 34); yet she admits that 
even in the democratic family dad “plays the authority role” (p. 26). She 
discredits authoritarian control because it is not based on what is good for 
the child (p. 35); yet she admits that grownups must assume sufficient 
authority over children . . . if our mores and conventions are to be main- 
tained” (p. 32). She admits that conscience is a source of authority, but 
denies that conscience exerts any moral obligation (pp. 36-37). She carries 
her rejection of genuine moral obligation to the extent that “adolescents 
may help to decide . . . what ethical principles they are bound to” (p. 44). 
She explicitly asserts the principle of equality in the democratic family, 
but implies that there is inherent inequality between child and parent for 
a number of years after the child’s birth. She professes to be a believer in 
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“the great Judaic-Christian faith,” but identifies doctrinaire religions with 
taboo cults, and excludes them from the democratic family (pp. 198, 200). 

In view of shortcomings such as these, there is danger that whoever 
takes this book seriously runs the danger (though the author herself warns 
against it) of “using ‘democracy’ as an excuse for anarchy and chaos” 
(p. 215). 

THOMAS TRESE, S.J. 

West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind. 


The Treament of the Young Delinquent. By J. Arthur Hoyles. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. 273. $4.75. 


Out of Step. By Joseph Trenaman. New York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 

Pp. xvii+223. $4.75. 

The Treatment of the Young Delinquent contends that punishment has 
failed to curb delinquency and that reformation through social work has 
taken its place. But the latter, based on science alone, is not enough. It 
must also be based upon kindness, gentleness, love, understanding, and a 
passion to redeem the lost. 

We disagree with much of the “science” in the book — e.g., intellectual 
inferiority is a significant characteristic of delinquents, abstinence from 
alcohol is of supreme importance in the fight against delinquency, and the 
stress upon heredity in the etiology of crime. 

Granting the importance of the Christian virtues, we wonder if social 
work based upon such questionable opinions will prove more effective in 
curbing delinquency than earlier methods. 

Out of Step is an impirical study of 203 young, habitual, military 
offenders in the British Army during World War II. Compared with con- 
trol groups, they were: inferior in physique and health, little different in 
intelligence, extremely retarded educationally, emotionally immature, rest- 
less and adventurous, plagued by poor home environments, and poorly in- 
tegrated into school and Army groups. No single factor explained their 
delinquency; strong evidence was found that it resulted from multiple 
causes. 

Mr. Trenaman reports that, after a few months of retraining in small 
camps, with no special provisions for security, by a staff largely without 
prior experience, over 53 per cent of these delinquents made a satisfactory 
long term adjustment to regular Army life. 

The retraining technique, entirely lacking in technical psycho-therapy, 
was based on sympathy, patience, and comradeship. It enabled the delin- 
quents to become, perhaps for the first time, participating members of a 
group. 

There is much material here for the criminologist, especially the 
demonstration that rehabilitation need not depend upon specialists. One 
point of caution — the soldiers studied were largely guilty of military 
offenses which have no counterpart in civilian life. The findings, there- 
fore, may not be directly applicable to offenders in general. 

JOHN M. MARTIN 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Statistical Methods for Social Scientists. By Lillian Cohen. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Pp. viii+181. $4.00. 

In eight compact chapters, the author has given the essentials of sta- 
tistical methods including tabular and graphic presentation, measures of 
central value and dispersion, theoretical distributions, sampling, statistical 
inference (including t-Test and Chi-Square Test), and measures of associa- 
tion of discrete and continuous variables. 

An excellent feature is the use of hypothetical or actual studies from 
the social sciences in the text as well as in the exercises at the end of each 
chapter. The appendix includes formulas, tables of squares, t-distribution, 
Chi-Square distribution, random numbers, and confidence limits for the co- 
efficient of correlation. 

The author does not assume too much of the student; she is correct 
in stating that the book is “simple enough to be understood by anyone 
who has taken an elementary algebra course.” Our hard-pressed teachers 
of statistics might well look into this text for the benefit of their students 
who frequently find the subject baffling. 


Labor Mobility in Six Cities. By Gladys L. Palmer and Carol P. Brainerd. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1954. Pp. xiv-+-177. Paper, 
$2.25; cloth, $2.75. 

Thirteen thousand work history schedules from 1940-50 were gathered 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, St. Paul, and New 
Haven to provide “the most comprehensive mobility data available thus far 
on the labor force in general.” 

Major findings include: mobility is concentrated within certain parts 
of the labor force; similar patterns are found in different cities; level 
of skill affects mobility; the labor force adapts more readily to changes in 
demand than in occupational structure; intercity contrasts suggest area 
differentials; expanding employment attracts workers, and migrants are 
flexible in adjusting to changes; transfer of skills is found, but it is limited; 
and voluntary outnumber involuntary job changes in a period of high 
employment. 

Many labor mobility theories were confirmed. Some could not be tested 
with the methods used and the authors are careful to point out these areas 
for further research. Over sixty tables, four charts, and references to un- 
published materials all add to the value of this volume which will no 
doubt become a permanent landmark in labor mobility research. 


Social Planning in America. By Joseph S. Himes. New York: Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. ix+59. $0.95. 

Perhaps because of his effort to be objective, the author gives a rather 
pessimistic view of the future role of social planning in America. He finds 
a trend “toward growing indifference to social issues” (p. 54), although 
much of his evidence and much more that could be marshalled leads to 


the opposite conclusion — certainly over the past century. Considering 
only the progress of social science over that span, it is difficult to agree 
that the American people “will probably continue . . . to muddle through.” 


If one adds planning groups, it would appear that we are in for more and 
more planning. Therefore, the bibliographical note on Karl Mannheim’s 
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Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning is more to the point: “coordi- 
nated planning is necessary for the maintenance of freedom in modern 
complex society” (p. 58). 

Apart from this, Himes has given good succinct discussions of the 
nature and method of social planning and of its relation to social change. 


Property, Profits and People. By Thurman Andrew. Washington: Progress 
Press, 1954. Pp. 242. $3.75. 


After reading this book, one has plenty of confirmation that there are 
many things wrong with our socio-economic system. The weaknesses are 
rapidly sketched: the primacy of profits, concentration of wealth, monopoly, 
power of finance, piracy of patents, fraudulent advertising, our perennial 
farm problem, and so on. The means adopted in the last twenty years to 
cope with some of these problems are not adequately treated, so the picture 
is somewhat darker than reality. 

The solution offered — possession-for-use system — offers greater 
grounds for controversy. To put it into effect, four basic laws would re- 
quire that: 1. wages be determined by competition; 2. prices be based on 
the average cost of production and distribution; 3. all capital goods be 
transferred to the workers who use them in production or services; and 
4. each worker be entitled to a job for which he is qualified, at wages 
determined for the job at the standard of efficiency attained (pp. 145-146). 

The author seems to believe that the transition from the present to the 
new system could be made in six months or a year. Apart from the in- 
herent merits and demerits of the system proposed (e.g., what would hap- 
pen to the natural right of property?), this feature seems to be unrealistic 
in the extreme. If changes are to be made, they must be made gradually. 
We commend to the author some of the literature on another proposal to 
remove inequities in our system — the Industry Council Idea. 


Thirteen Years in a Labor School. By Thomas J. Darby. St. Paul: Radio 
Replies Press, 1953. Pp. 92. $0.50. 


With an abundance of names and facts and in lively, almost racy 
style, Father Darby tells the interesting story of the New Rochelle Labor 
School which he and Father N. Moody founded in 1938. The sociologist 
will be interested in it as a study in community organization and anti- 
Communist techniques. The fight against Communists in the UE is told 
in detail with a chapter on the local (Westchester County) and another on 
the national aspects of the Fitzgerald-Emspak-Matles-dominated union. 

There is also an account of the Management Forum, founded eleven 
years after the Labor School was inaugurated, and some sidelights on the 
by-products, and interesting experiences taken from the log of the school. 
The most difficult type of case encountered was that of workers “caught 
between Communist union leaders and short-sighted management execu- 
tives who find it ‘better’ to deal with” the commies or no union at all. 

Mistakes in strategy in the UE fight — dropping their publication, 
The Searchlight and ACTU support — are frankly discussed as well as 
Phil Murray’s disappointing performance at the 1946 convention. From 
this it is clear that the story of the only labor school established at a college 
for women takes one far beyond the walls of the school as such. 
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Economic Planning Under Free Enterprise. By Henry Grayson. Wash- 
ington: Public Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. x+134. $2.00. 


Purporting to fill some of the gaps in our knowledge of the actual 
processes of economic analysis and forecasting, the author limits himself 
to this modest purpose and does not propose to answer the burning ques- 
tion (p. 130): “Can a continuation of the present economic trend be fitted 
into the accepted pattern of democratic government?” Grayson provides 
for the non-specialist insights into economic planning and forecasting in 
the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Sweden, and the countries in the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation. The emphasis on gov- 
ernment planning throughout to some extent hides the fact that much 
planning, especially in the United States, is of the private variety; further, 
as an apparently pre-Eisenhower book, it does not include some changes 
in government policy which affect the findings. 


Operating Principles of the Larger Foundations. By Joseph C. Kiger. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. Pp. 151. $2.50. 


When the Cox Committee to Investigate Foundations (1952) had com- 
pleted its work, its research director was prevailed upon to prepare this 
book. Permission to use the questionnaires and testimony submitted to the 
Committee was granted and the result is an intresting account of founda- 
tion history, theory, and practice. The premises on which Kiger worked 
was to identify principles by reference to practices. From his study of 
over 50 large foundations, four principles emerge: freedom of action, di- 
versity of operation, preventive venture-capital for ideas, and public trust. 
Appendices give statistical information on 54 larger foundations, the ques- 
tionnaire issued by the Cox Committee, and a Bibliography. 


Agreeing with Rosenwald’s famous dictum that it is easier to make a 
million dollars than to give it away intelligently, Kiger believes that in the 
future foundations will be even more necessary than they are today or 
were in the past. 


Interrelations of Cultures. Unesco. New York: Columbia University Press, 

1953. Pp. 387. $2.00. 

Cultures of the United States, China, Japan, India, Spain, Mexico, 
Spanish-America, and Africa and their interrelations are here presented 
as the choice of a committee of experts who selected from a “mass of docu- 
mentation” prepared by social scientists. Unesco proposes eventually to 
publish cultural studies “of the various peoples of the world.” Hence, “in- 
complete by its nature and its purpose, this volume forms the first foun- 
dations of an edifice which it is hoped to build up, stone by stone, in the 
years that lie ahead” (p. 8). 

Even though his space was limited and the temptation probably strong, 
Somerville’s attempt to sterotype the American (p. 286) seems unwise; 
his further statement that there is “among most of us, no consciousness 
of any barrier in principle to anyone else in the world becoming one of us” 
seems contrary to documentation readily available to other peoples con- 
cerning our race prejudice, immigration policies, and resistance to inter- 
national cooperation, to mention but a few. 
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The final statement of the committee of experts (pp. 379-382) con- 
cludes that the three major problems in international understanding are 
the cultural dislocations that accompany technological advances, the ad- 
justments of peoples who have recently acquired their freedom, and the 
problems of world tensions in the light of recent awareness of mutual 
dependency and common interests. 


Man in Society. By George Simpson. New York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 

1954. Pp. vi+90. $0.95. 

In this, the first of Doubleday’s “Short Studies in Sociology,” Simpson 
introduces the student or interested layman to the interrelations of the 
social sciences, the fields of sociology, and some of the controversial issues 
in our science in such areas as methodology, values, a code of ethics, and 
the like. It is “challenging and provocative” and raises more questions than 
answers, as the author suggests in his preface. As such, it is a splendid 
introduction to the series which will consist of some twenty publications 
written by specialists who are actively engaged in teaching. As usual, 
Catholic sources are omitted — by accident or design we know not — 
a defect that we hope will be corrected in later studies in the series. 


Psychology and the Nurse. By Frank J. O’Hara. (4th ed.) Philadelphia: 

W. B. Saunders Co., 1954. Pp. xi+313. $3.50. 

With the revision of chapters, and the addition of diagrams and com- 
pletion tests, this popular text will no doubt be more popular than ever. 
Frequent applications to the life and duties of the nurse make it a unique 
work. Some of the matters omitted because of space limitations or other 
reasons can readily be brought into the course by the ingenious teacher 
through the “topics for class discussion” appended to each chapter. 


The Ethics of Civilization. By Arnold H. Kamiat. Washington: Public 

Affairs Press, 1954. Pp. vii+80. $2.00. 

Addressed to the civilizers — those who create or sustain ethical, 
aesthetic, intellectual, or religious values — this book places great faith 
in man but only a glimmer of faith in God. There may or may not be an 
ultimate factor [variously called creator, maker, God, etc.] but its con- 
ception is a problem that “lies beyond the capacity of the human mind to 
solve. The human mind can go so far and no farther. Beyond that there 
is nothing left but hope. . . . It may not be much, but there is nothing 
better available” (p. 80). On this gloomy note ends a book from which 
much more could have been expected. As a plea for a wider outlook and 
for adhering to the principles of civilized living it is good; but in its sug- 
gested appeal and motivations, it is woefully weak. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


GORDON C. ZAHN, Editor 
LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Ryan, Stephen P., “Intergrated Schools and the South,” Social Order, IV 
(7): 290-297. September 1954. 


In this new and very timely article on a vital contemporary question, 
Dr. Ryan gives a complete and comprehensive view of legal segregation in 
our schools in the South. The question that Dr. Ryan proposes is this: what 
is going to happen in the South now that white and colored children can 
be educated in the same classroom under the recent Supreme Court decision? 
At this early writing it is impossible to foretell what is going to result from 
this new legal force for integrating school children in the South. Some pos- 
sibilities discussed by the author are: (1) South Carolina and Georgia may 
defy the decree of the Court; (2) Mississippi may abolish the public school 
systems; (3) some states, using a new approach, may introduce “health” 
as a justification for continued segregation. 

Even if segregation is removed according to law, it will take an in- 
definite period of time for the prejudice to be eliminated as a fact. The 
social patterns and mores seem likely to continue. In spite of state and 
local ordinances in the North and Midwest, we know that many hotels, 
restaurants, and other establishments discriminate racially. So an imme- 
diate social revolution should not be expected in the South where segrega- 
tion has been the accepted pattern. How soon Southern schools will be 
integrated is a question that no one can answer authoritatively. Current 
speculation suggests that the District of Columbia and the so-called border 
states are prepared to comply and will integrate this fall; others will begin 
integration 1955. Many states are all set to accept integration when feas- 
ible. Virginia will have three sets of schools — one for Negroes only; one 
for whites only; and one integrated system. 

The problem of coercion in the event of Southern unwillingness to 
comply is another consideration. Apparently nothing can be done at present. 
Although evidences of opinion shifts in at least some areas are to be noted, 
the vast majority of Southern whites are violently opposed to integration in 
any form, and it is difficult to get them to even discuss the possibilities. 
The Negroes are intensely committed to integration and opposed to sug- 
gestions of compromise, although some parents of colored children view 
integration with mixed emotions. They fear their children will become little 
martyrs during the first years of integration. Other parents are suspicious 
of the white efforts that are being made in their behalf. 

The real tragedy of this new doctrine may be that when the whites 
have learned to love, the Negroes may have learned to hate. Legislation or 
court opinions permitting or requiring the mixing of white and colored 
students do not mean that all of our problems are now solved. There is still 
a long road to travel in the field of inter-personal relationships in the 
South, in the United States, and elsewhere. 


FRANCIS B. EMERICK, C.S.V. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 
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Crane, Paul, S.J., “Commutative Justice, Social Justice and the Family 
Living Wage,” Christus Rex, VII (2): 131-38. April 1954. 


“Social Documents — Co-Responsibility in Industry,” Christus Rex, VIII 

(8): 265-272. July 1954. 

These two articles in an Irish journal of sociology seeks to clarify 
papal teaching on two points. The first one concerns itself with social and 
commutative justice in relation to the wage contract. The crux of the prob- 
lem is that, seemingly, commutative justice may often be done while at 
the same time social justice is not served. This is the case when the pay 
received by a worker equals the value of the work done (commutative jus- 
tice), but still is not equivalent to a family living wage (social justice). 

This apparent contradiction is solved by reference to the following 
moral argument. A worker and his family have a right to life and con- 
sequently a right to what is sufficient to supply their needs. When a worker 
sells his labor, which is his normal means of earning his sufficiency, he is 
selling something with a minimum value (morally speaking) equal to that 
which will buy a sufficiency for himself and his family. Thus, from the 
moral view, there is no contradiction between commutative justice and 
social justice. 

But the dilemma is not solved in the actual modern industrial situa- 
tion where the price a man’s labor will command does not equal a living 
wage. Defenders of the situation may not call on the principle of com- 
mutative justice to support their position. Employers who pay a sub- 
family wage are morally wrong unless the economic system prevents them 
from doing otherwise. This may be due to a depression or to too intense 
competition. In such instances social justice demands that those involved 
strive for a reform of the system which will enable men to derive at least 
a minimum family living wage from any gainful employment. 

This article is straightforward and leaves no doubt as to the teaching 
of the Popes on this matter. It quotes liberally from pertinent papal 
encyclicals. That such an article appears when and where it does suggests 
the existence of a controversy on the subject in Ireland where industrializa- 
tion is not far advanced. 

The second article is an explanation and documentation of the papal 
attitude toward co-responsibility or co-determination between worker and 
manager in industry. This aspect of Catholic social teaching was brought 
to the attention of Irish employers in a speech by Cardinal D’Alton. 

Giving employees a direct voice in shaping policy is, in the papal 
view, a desirable thing and definitely to be encouraged. It is not, however, 
a natural right of the worker for when the wage contract assures the 
worker a family living wage, the demands of strict justice have been ful- 
filled. Neither is every form of joint management considered salutary. It 
is not to be imposed by the government, but is rather a matter to be worked 
out by those workers and employers actually engaged in the industry. On 
this same point the Popes caution against the danger of handing over this 
voice in management to union officials who are remote from the industry. 
This would be as objectionable as the separation of ownership from man- 
agement responsibility. 

It is made clear that the Popes have seen definite advantages in the 
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idea of joint management and have spoken in favor of it. Such plans, they 
have said, lessen the antagonism between labor and capital, emphasize their 
common interest and make industry more responsible to the needs of the 
common good. : 

No mention is made of what in America is called the industry council 
plan, although one would have expected it to be discussed. 

Except for this omission, both of these points of papal teaching are 
treated with traditionally thorough Irish scholarship. 

L. A. O’DONNELL 

Institute of Social and Industrial Relations, Loyola University, Chicago 


“Social Documents: The Priest Worker Movement,” Christus Rex, VIII 

(2): 145-156. April 1954. 

Still another article from this magazine is deserving of mention in 
that it furnishes a selected documentation of the recent changes imposed 
upon the priest worker movement in France, together with a brief editorial 
summary of the historical background for these changes and their probable 
impact. Students of recent Catholic social thought or contemporary Cath- 
olic social movements should find great value in this presentation. 

The nine items in the collection of documents include the complete text 
of the July 1953 letter of Cardinal Pizzardo; the pronouncement issued by 
Monsignor Montini in October of the same year; the statement by the Car- 
dinals and Archbishops of France and the later “new directives’ issued by 
the Cardinals upon their return from Rome in November 1953; and, finally 
the Instructions of the Bishops to their Priest Workers dater January 1954, 
In addition to these there are significant excerpts from the writings and 
addresses of Cardinals Suhard, Saliege, Felton, and Lienart. 

The principal worth of this article lies in its reference value, but 
readers of the ACSR may take some inspirational benefit from Monsignor 
Montini’s letter in which he declares: “And the Holy Father, once more 
earnestly exhorts the clergy, to apply themselves, with a zeal equal to that 
adopted in action, to the study of Catholic Sociology, so that they become 
the heralds of a new social order based on justice, charity, and brother- 
hood.” 


Buchanen, William, “How Others See Us,” The Annals, 295: 1-12. Sep- 
tember 1954. 


This entire issue of The Annals is devoted to the topic, “America 
Through Foreign Eyes.” Buchanen’s contribution serves as something of a 
keynote to the issue. He is principally concerned with the nature, genesis, 
and influence of stereotpyes with a special emphasis on their nationalistic 
basis. His summary of experimental research dealing with the detection 
and description of national stereotypes and changes in them over a period 
of time is brief and necessarily superficial but, nevertheless, adequate for 
his limited purposes. Of particular interest is his reporting of the “Image 
of America” as developed from the findings of the 1948 UNESCO survey 
and changes in this “Image” as indicated by later surveys conducted by the 
Netherlands Institute of Public Opinion and other agencies. 

Other contributions of potential classroom value are Arvid Broderson, 
“Themes in the Interpretation of America by Prominent Visitors From 
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Abroad;” Frederic C. Barghoorn, “The Soviet Image of the United States: 
A Deliberately Distorted Image;” and the eight articles grouped under the 
heading, “How Foreign Students See Us.” In this reviewer’s opinion, Reuel 
Denney’s contribution dealing with the American studies of American 
national character is not too satisfactory. In view of its crucial bearing 
upon the central theme uniting the entire issue, it is unfortunate that his 
treatment tries to cover too much ground and, consequently, ends up being 
altogether too superficial and scattered in its effect. 


Auster, Donald, “A Content Analysis of ‘Little Orphan Annie,’” Social 
Problems, 2 (1): 26-83. July 1954. 


For one who has sporadically toyed with the idea of doing research 
into the social thought portrayed in this particular comic strip, Auster’s 
article has great appeal. In addition to this special source of interest, how- 
ever, the article stands in its own right as a valuable illustration of how 
the content analysis technique can be applied to this peculiarly American 
entertainment medium. “Little Orphan Annie” is perhaps the best comic 
strip for such analysis by virtue of its tremendous circulation and its 
frankly didactic approach to social issues and social philosophy. 

Auster selects four areas for study: social class; political ideology; 
justice; and business success, Setting forth hypotheses in each area, he 
proceed to analyze selected sample panels from the Sunday strips (although 
he departs from this design to include at least two weekday panels which 
he regards as particularly important). Anyone at all familiar with the 
trials and tribulations (and ultimate successes) of this American heroine 
will not be surprised by the findings unearthed through this systematic 
study. 

It is this fact that reveals the incompleteness of an approach that 
merely analyzes the social thought revealed in this comic strip. The socio- 
logically significant question, it appears, is not: what does Little Orphan 
Annie (or her creators and publishers) believe and teach? The most cursory 
reader will be able to predict that in each of Auster’s chosen areas, the 
conservative (even reactionary) way will be exalted. It would be far 
more meaningful to seek ways of determining how effective this medium 
is in winning acceptance of its favored value system; this accomplished, it 
could then be compared with other politically or philosophically oriented 
comics (e.g., “’Lil Abner,” “Pogo,” etc.). The real question, then, is: of 
the twenty million Sunday readers, how many agree with the cartoonist’s 
lecture and change their ideas or model their lifeways accordingly? This 
reviewer (and, it seems quite evident, the article’s author as well) can work 
himself into a pretty indignation over some of the themes dealt with and 
their solutions. Auster deserves credit for a good beginning. If the comic 
strip has replaced the fairy tale or other childrens’ fantasy classics, it is 
important that they be subjected to study both with regard to what they 
teach and how effectively they teach it. 

GorDON C, ZAHN 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Sixteenth Annual Convention of the American 


8:30 a.m. 
9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


Catholic Sociological Society 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
820 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


DECEMBER 28-30, 1954 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 1954 

Mass. Holy Name Cathedral, 730 N. Wabash Ave. 
Registration 

Topic: Sociological Theory. 

Chairman: To be announced. 


Rev. Paul H. Furfey, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. “Motives for Assent 
to Sociological Propositions.” 


Dr. Thomas F. O’Dea, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. “The Residues of Pareto: An Opera- 
tional Definition of Natural Law.” 


Dr. N. S. Timasheff, Fordham University, New 
York, N. Y. “An Evaluation of Current Trends in 
Sociological Theory.” 


Convention Luncheon 


Welcome by Very Reverend James T. Hussey, S.J., 
President, Loyola University. 


Presidential address by C. J. Nuesse, The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C 


Address by the Honorary President, Most Rev- 
erend Edwin V. O’Hara, D.D., Kansas City, Mo. 


Address by His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 
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2:30 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


3:00 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 


11:30 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 


Meeting of the Executive Council and Committees 
of ACSS 


Topic: The Sociology of the Parish 
Chairman: To be announced. 


Frank Santopolo, Rev. Joseph F. Scheuer, C.PP.S., 
and Rev. Joseph Schuyler, S.J., Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. “Techniques and Problems 
in the Study of Metropolitan Parishes.” 


Student Meeting 


Chairman: Sister Mary Denis, R.S.M., St. Xavier 
College, Chicago, 


Reception at Loyola University 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1954 
Mass. Holy Name Cathedral. 


Topic: The Sociology of the Family. 
Chairman: To be announced. 


Rev. Alexander J. Humphreys, S.J., Loyola Uni- 
versity, Los Angeles, Calif. “‘New Dubliners: The 
Urban Family in a Catholic Country.” 


Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. “Theory and Research in Family 
Sociology.” 


Discussants to be announced. 
Business Meeting. 

Luncheon — Guest speaker 
Topic: Intergroup Relations. 
Chairman: To be announced. 


Dr. Gordon C. Zahn, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Ill. “Content of Protestant Tensions: A Focus for 
Catholic Self-Analysis.” 


Dr. John J. Kane, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. “A Preliminary Analysis of the 
m0 Structure of the American Catholic Popu- 
ation.” 


Discussants to be announced. 
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4:00 p.m. 


5:00 p.m. 


8:30 a.m. 
9:30 a.m. 
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Topic: Industrial Sociology. 


Chairman: Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., St. 
Mary’s University, San Antonio, Tex. 


Rev. Camillus Ellsperman, O.S.B., St. Meinrad’s 
Archabbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. “The Extent of 
Knowledge of Catholic Social Teaching Among 
Catholic Industrial Workers.” 


Edward A. Marciniak, Catholic Labor Alliance, 
Chicago, Ill. “Some U. S. Approximations to the 
Industry Council Idea.” 


Panel discussion: Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., 
Dr. Francis J. Brown, De Paul University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; William E. Brown, Allis-Chalmers 
Corporation ; Rev. J oseph Fitzpatrick, S.J., Ford- 
ham University, New York, New York; Rev. Wil- 
liam J. Kelley, O.M.L., Oblate House of Studies. 


Meeting of the Editorial Board. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1954 


Mass. Holy Name Cathedral. 
Workshop Meetings. 


1. Workshop on Sociology in Seminaries. 
Chairman: Rev. Sylvester A. Sieber, S.V. D., 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


Topic: Content and Purposes of Social Science 
Course for Seminarians 


2. Workshop on Sociology in Colleges. 
Chairman: Sister Mary Jeanine, O.S.F., Car- 
dinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Topic: The Introductory Course 


Rev. Louis Ryan, O.P., Providence Col- 
lege, Providence, Rhode Island. “The 
Plan of the Introductory Course.” 


Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., St. Paul, 
Minn. “The Textbook for the Introduc- 
tory Course.” 


Discussion with resource personnel. 
8. Workshop on Sociology in High Schools. 


Chairman: Brother Eugene Janson, S.M., As- 
sumption High School, East St. Louis, IIl. 
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1:30 p.m. 


Topic: The Social Studies and Education for 
Mental Health. 


Speaker and discussion leaders to be 
announced. 


1. Workshop on Sociology in Seminaries. 
2. Workshop on Sociology in Colleges. 


Topic: The Sequence of Courses in College 
Sociology 


Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Albertus 
Magnus College. “The Sequence in the 
Catholic Women’s College” 


Robert Conlin, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn. “The Sequence in the 
Catholic Men’s College.” 


3. Workshop on Sociology in High Schools. 
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